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Foreword 


Portry—the lovely music of words—should nevè regarded 
as a lesson but as something to be read for pleasure. This 
selection has been made in the hope that for younger readers 
it will open the door to a world of beauty and make them 
eager to seek the further treasures which await them; for 
older readers it may serve as encouragement to renew their 
acquaintance with former favourites. No two persons will 
agree on what an anthology should contain, but the compiler 
has aimed at bringing together some of the finest work of our 
greatest poets and some outstanding poems by others less well 
known. Some famous works have been omitted owing to 
difficulties of copyright; others because they have been in- 
cluded in an earlier selection, Verse Worth Remembering. The 
poems here presented, however, are such as should be known 
by all who wish to enter into possession of our great heritage 


of English Poetry. 
S. M. 
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Cuckoo Song 


ANONYMOUS 


SuMER is icumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu! 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springth the wude nu— 
Sing cuccu! 


Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu ; 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 
Murie sing cuccu! 


Cuccu, cuccu, well singest thu, cuccu : 
Ne swike thu naver nu ; 

Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu, 
Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu! 


Ihouth = loweth. sterteth = leaps. 


Ihude — loud. awe=ewe. 
swike = cease. 


verteth — takes to the green fern. murie= merry. 


The Prologue to “The Canterbury Tales” 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


Wuan that Aprille with his shoures sote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote. 
| And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 
Of which vertu engendred is the flour : 
Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 
I 
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And smale fowles maken melodye, 

That slepen al the night with open yé, 

(So priketh hem nature in hir corages) : 
Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
(And palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 
To ferne halwes, couthe in sondry londes : 
And specially, from every shires ende 

Of Engelond, to Caunterbury.they wende, 
The holy blisful martir for to seke, 


That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke. 


Bifel that, in that seson on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 

At night was come in-to that hostelrye 

Wel nyne and twenty in a companye, 

Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 

In felawshipe, and pilgrims were they alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden гуде : 
The chambres and the stables weren wyde, . 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 

And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 
So hadde I spoken with hem everichon, 
That I was of hir felawshipe anon, 

And made forward erly for to ryse, 

To take our wey, ther as I yow devyse. 

+ But natheles, whyl I have tyme and space, 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 

Me thinketh it acordaunt to resoun, 
To telle yow al the condicioun 
Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 
And whiche they weren, and of what degree ; 
And eek in what array that they were inne : 
And at a knight than wol I first beginne. 


priketh — excites. corages — dispositions. 


ferne halwes— distant shrines. couthe= well-known. 


esed atte. best = entertained in the best way. 
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Prothalamion 


EDMUND SPENSER 


Carm was the day, and through the trembling air 
Sweet-breathing Zephyrus did softly play— 
A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 

Hot Titan's beams, which then did glister fair ; 

When I (whom sullen care, 

Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 
In princes’ court, and expectation vain 

Of idle hopes, which still do fly away 
Like empty shadows, did afflict my brain) 

Walk'd forth to ease my pain 

Along the shore of silver-streaming Thames ; 

Whose rutty bank, the which his river hems, 
Was painted all with variable flowers, 

And all the meads adorn'd with dainty gems 

Fit to deck maidens’ bowers, 

And crown their paramours 
Against the bridal day, which is not long : 
Swect Thames ! run softly, till I end my song. 


There in a meadow by the river's side 
A flock of nymphs I chancéd to еѕру, 
All lovely daughters of the flood thereby, , 
With goodly greenish locks all loose untied, 
As each had been a bride ; 
And each one had a little wicker basket 
Made of fine twigs, entrailéd curiously, 
In which they gather'd flowers to fill their flasket, 
And with fine fingers cropt full feateously 
The tender stalks on high. 
Of every sort which in that meadow grew 
‘They gather'd some ; the violet, pallid blue, 
The little daisy that at evening closes, 
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The virgin Шу and the primrose true, 

With store of vermeil roses, 

To deck their bridegrooms’ posies 
Against the bridal day, which was not long : 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


With that I saw two swans of goodly hue 
Come softly swimming down along the lee ; 
Two fairer birds I yet did never see ; 

The snow which doth the top of Pindus strow 

Did never whiter show, 

Nor Jove himself, when he a swan would be 
For love of Leda, whiter did appear ; 

Yet Leda was (they say) as white as he, 

Yet not so white as these, nor nothing near ; 
So purely white they were, 

That even the gentle stream, the which them bare, 
Seem'd foul to them, and bade his billows spare 
To wet their silken feathers, lest they might 

Soil their fair plumes with water not so fair, 

And mar their beauties bright, 

That shone as Heaven’s light 
Against their bridal day, which was not long : 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


Eftsoons the nymphs, which now had flowers their fill 
Ran all in haste to see that silver brood, 
As they came floating on the crystal flood ; 
Whom when they saw, they stood amazéd still, 
Their wondering eyes to fill ; 
Them seem’d they never saw a sight so fair 
Of fowls, so lovely, that they sure did deem 
Them heavenly born, or to be that same pair 
Which through the sky draw Venus’ silver team 5 
For sure they did not seem 
To be begot of any earthly seed, 
But rather angels, or of angels’ breed ; 
Yet were they bred of summer's heat, they say, 


5 
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In sweetest season, when each flower and weed 
The earth did fresh array ; 
So fresh they seem’d as day, 
Even as their bridal day, which was not long : 
Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song. 


Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of flowers, the honour of the field, 
That to the sense did fragrant odours yield, 
All which upon those goodly birds they threw 
And all the waves did strew, 
That like old Peneus’ waters they did seem 
When down along by pleasant Tempe’s shore 
Scatter'd with flowers, through Thessaly they stream, 
That they appear, through lilies’ plenteous store, 
Like a bride’s chamber-floor. 
Two of those nymphs meanwhile two garlands bound 
Of freshest flowers which in that mead they found, 
The which presenting all in trim array, 
Their snowy foreheads therewithal they crown'd ; 
Whilst one did sing this lay 
Prepared against that day, 
Against their bridal day, which was not long : 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


* Ye gentle birds! the world's fair ornament, 
And Heaven's glory, whom this happy hour 
Doth lead unto your lovers’ blissful bower, 

Joy may you have, and gentle heart’s content 

Of your love's couplement ; 

And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 

With her heart-quelling son upon you smile, 

Whose smile, they say; hath virtue to remove 
All love’s dislike, and friendship's faulty guile 

For ever to assoil. 

Let endless peace your steadfast hearts accord, 

And blesséd plenty wait upon your board ; 
And let your bed with pleasures chaste abound, 
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That fruitful issue may to you afford 

Which may your foes confound, 

And make your joys redound 
Upon your bridal day, which is not long : 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song." 


So ended she ; and all the rest around, ` 
To her redoubled that her undersong, 
Which said their bridal day should not be long ; 
And gentle Echo from the neighbour ground 
Their accents did resound. 
So forth those joyous birds did pass along 
Adown the lee that to them murmur'd low, 
As he would speak but that he lack'd a tongue, 
Yet did by signs his glad affection show, 
Making his stream run slow. 
And all the fowl which in his flood did dwell 
"Gan flock about these twain, that did excel 
The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend 
The lesser stars. So they, enrangéd well, 
Did on those-two attend, 
And their best service lend 
Against their wedding day, which was not long : 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


At length they all to merry London came, 
To merry London, my most kindly nurse, 
That to me gave this life’s first native source, 
Though from another place I take my name, 
An house of ancient fame : 
There when they came whereas those bricky towers 
The which on Thames’ broad aged back do ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilome wont the Templar-knights to bide, 
Till they decay’d through pride ; 
Next whereunto there stands a stately place, 
Where oft I gainéd gifts and goodly grace 
Of that great lord, which therein wont to dwell, 


Edmund Spenser | 7 


Whose want too well now feels my friendless case ; 
But ah! here fits not well 
Old woes, but joys, to tell 

Against the bridal day, which is not long : 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


Yet therein now doth lodge a noble peer, 
Great England’s glory and the world’s wide wonder, 
Whose dreadful name late through all Spain did thunder, 


And Hercules’ two pillars standing near 
Did make to quake and fear : 
Fair branch of honour, flower of chivalry! 
That fillest England with thy triumphs’ fame, 
Joy have thou of thy noble victory, 
And endless happiness of thine own namê 
That promiseth the same ; 
That through thy prowess and victorious arms 
Thy country may be freed from foreign harms, 
And great Eliza’s glorious name may ring 
Through all the world, fill'd with thy wide alarms 
Which some brave Muse may sing 
To ages following, 
Upon the bridal day, which is not long : 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


From those high towers this noble lord issüing 
Like radiant Hesper, when his golden hair 
In th’ ocean billows he hath bathéd fair, 

Descended to the river's open viewing, 

With a great train ensuing. 


Above the rest were goodly to be seen 
Two gentle knights of lovely face and feature, 


Beseeming well the bower of any queen, 
With gifts of wit and ornaments of nature, 
Fit for so goodly stature, 
That like the twins of Jove they seem’d in sight, 
Which deck the baldric of the heavens bright ; 
They two, forth pacing to the river’s side, 
B 


M.M.Y, 


Edmund Spenser 


Received those two fair brides, their love's delight ; 
Which, at th* appointed tide, 
Each one did make his bride 

Against their bridal day, which is not long : 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


The Seasons 


EDMUND SPENSER 


So forth issued the Seasons of the yeare. 
First, lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of flowres 
That freshly budded and new bloosmes did beare, 
(In which a thousand birds had built their bowres 
That sweetly sung to call forth Paramours) 
And in his hand a javeline he did beare, 
And on his head (as fit for warlike stoures) 
A gilt engraven morion he did weare : 
That as some did him love, so others did him feare. 


Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured greene, 
That was unlynéd all, to be more light ; 
And on his head a garland well beseene 
He wore, from which as he had chaufféd been, 
The sweat did drop ; and in his hand he bore 
A bow and shafts, as he in forrest greene 
Had hunted late the leopard or the boar 
And now would bathe his limbes with labor heated sore. 


Then came the Autumne all in yellow clad, 
As though he joyéd in his plentious store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banisht hunger, which to-fore 
Had by the belly oft him pinchéd sore : 
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Upon his head a wreath, that was enrold 

With ears of corne of every sort, he bore ; 

And in his hand a sickle he did holde, 

To reap the ripened fruits the which the earth had yold. 


Lastly, came Winter cloathéd all in frize, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill ; 
Whil’st on his hoary beard his breath did freese, 

And the dull drops, that from his purpled bill 
As from a limbeck did adown distill. 
In his right hand a tippéd staffe he held, 
With which his feeble steps he stayéd still ; 
For he was faint with cold, and weak with eld, 
That scarse his looséd limbes he able was to weld. 
The Faerie Queene 


Guardian Angels 


EDMUND SPENSER 


AND is there care in heaven? Апа is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 
That may compassion of their evilles move? 
There is: else much more wretched were the сасе 
Of men than beasts. But O! th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves his creatures so, 
And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That blesséd Angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe. 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us that succour want! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying Pursuivant, 
Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant! 


Edmund Spenser 


They for us fight, they watch and dewly ward, | 
And their bright Squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward. 

O! why should hevenly God to men have such regard? 


The Faerie Queene 


Easter 


EDMUND SPENSER 


Mosr glorious Lord of Lyfe! that, on this day, 
Didst make Thy triumph over death and sin ; 
And, having harrowd hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win : 
This joyous day, deare Lord, with joy begin ; 
And grant that we, for whom thou diddest dye, 
Being with Thy deare blood clene washt from sin, 
May live for ever in felicity! 
And that Thy love we weighing worthily, 
May likewise love Thee for the same againe; 
And for Thy sake, that all lyke deare didst buy, 
With love may one another entertayne! 
So let us love, deare Love, lyke as we ought, 
—Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 


Even such is Time 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


Even such is Time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


When we have wander'd all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days; 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust. 


Agincourt 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 


Farr stood the wind for France, 

When we our sails advance, 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry; 

But putting to the main, 

At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train, 
Landed King Harry. 


And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marched towards Agincourt 
In happy hour, 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French gen'ral lay 
With all his power; 


Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 
To the king sending; 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet with an angry smile 
Their fall portending. 
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Michael Drayton 


And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then, 
** 'Though they to one be ten, 
Be not amazéd. 
Yet have we well begun, 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raiséd. 


** And for myself," quoth he, 
“ This my full rest shall be: 
England ne'er mourn for me, 
Nor more.esteem me; 
Victor I will remain 
Or on this earth lie slain; 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 


Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell; 

No less our skill is ` 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 

By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies.” 


The Duke of York so dread 

The eager vaward led; 

With the main Henry sped, 
Among his henchmen; 

Excester had the rear, 

A braver man not there: 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 


They now to fight are gone, 

Armour on armour shone, 

Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear was wonder; 


Michael Drayton 


That with the cries they make 

The very earth did shake, 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 

O noble Erpingham, 

Which did the signal aim 
To our hid forces! 

When from a meadow by, 

Like a storm suddenly, 

The English archery _ 
Struck the French horses. 


With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts 
And like true English hearts 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbos drew, 
And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went; 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble king, 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it, 
And many a deep wound lent 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 
Bruiséd his helmet. 


Michael Drayton 


Glo'ster, that duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood, 
With his brave brother; 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another! 


Warwick in blood did wade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made 
Still as they ran up; 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s Day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 
O, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 


The Parting 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 


Since there's no help, come let us kiss and part,— 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 


Michael Drayton 


Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows 

And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 
Now at the last gasp of love's latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And innocence is closing up his еуез, 
— Now if thou would'st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might'st him yet recover! 


Tears 


JOHN DOWLAND 


Weep you no more, sad fountains; 
What need you flow so fast? 
Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently waste! 
But my Sun’s heavenly eyes 
View not your weeping 
That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies 
Sleeping. 


Sleep is a reconciling, 
A rest that peace begets; 
Doth not the sun rise smiling 
When fair at eve he sets? 
Rest you then, rest, sad eyes! 
Melt not in weeping, 
While she lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies 
Sleeping. 
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Methinks I am a Prophet 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Gaunt. METHINKS I am a prophet new inspired 
And thus expiring do foretell of him: 
His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 
For violent fires soon burn out themselves; 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short; 
He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes; 
With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder: 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 
Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 
This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 
This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands, 
This blesséd plot, this earth, this realm, this England 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear'd by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renownéd for their deeds as far from home, 
For Christian service and true chivalry, 
As is the sepulchre, in stubborn Jewry, 
Of the world's ransom, blesséd Mary's Son, 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 
Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm: 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
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Of wat'ry Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds: 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 
Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life, 
How happy then were my ensuing death! 
Richard II 


О That we now had Here 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Westmoreland. O that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day! 

King Henry. What’s he that wishes so? 
My cousin Westmoreland? No, my fair cousin: 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God's will! I pray thee, wish not one man morc. 
By Jove, 1 am not covetous for gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires: 
But, if it be a sin to covet honour, 
І am the most offending soul alive. 
No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England; 
God’s peace! I would not lose so great an honour 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me 
For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more! 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, i 
Let him depart; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 
We would not die in that man's company 
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That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is call’d the feast of Crispian; 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say “ To-morrow is Saint Crispian: ” 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his Scars, 
And say “ These wounds I had on Crispin's дау.” 
Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he'll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day: then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember d. 

This story shall the good man teach his son; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be rememberéd; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother; be he ne'er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition: 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accurs'd they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 


Henry V 
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Farewell, a long Farewell 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Wolsey. FAREWELL! a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 

I feel my heart new open’d. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have: 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 


Never to hope again. 


Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it? 

Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st; O Cromwell, 
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Thou fall’st a blessed martyr! Serve the king; 
And,—prithee, lead me in: 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny; `tis the king’s: my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


Henry VIII 


All the World’s a Stage 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Jaques. Arı the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 
And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
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For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
'That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

As You Like It 


How Sweet the Moonlight 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Lorenzo. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

The Merchant of Venice 


England 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Tuis England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them: nought shall make us rue, 


If England to itself do rest but true. 
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Our Revels now are Ended 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Prospero. Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


The Tempest 


Shall I Compare thee to a Summer's 
Day? 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


SHALL I compare thee to a summer's day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm'd: 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance, or nature's changing course, untrimm'd; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou Owest; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander'st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 
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Let me not to the Marriage of True 
Minds 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Ler me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove:— 
O, no! it is an ever-fixéd mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom:— 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


The Passionate Shepherd to his Love 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 


There will we sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


There will I make thee beds of roses, 


And a thousand fragrant posies; 
M.M.V. 
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„А cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Fair-linéd slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold; 


А belt of straw and ivy buds 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight cach May-morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


-Spring 
THOMAS NASHE 


SPRING, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 

Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


The palm and may make country houses gay, 


Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 
And we hear ay birds tune this merry lay, 


Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old-wives a-sunning sit, 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring! the sweet Spring! 


Thomas Nashe 


In Time of Pestilence 


THOMAS NASHE 


ADIEU, farewell earth’s bliss! 
This world uncertain is: 
Fond are life's lustful joys, 
Death proves them all but toys. 
None from his darts can fly; 
I am sick, I must die— 

Lord, have mercy on из! 


Rich men, trust not in wealth, 
Gold cannot buy you health: 
Physic himself must fade; 
All things to end are made; 
The plague full swift goes by; 
I am sick, I must die— 

Lord, have mercy on us! 


Beauty is but a flower 
Which wrinkles will devour; 
Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair; 
Dust hath closed Helen's eye; 
I am sick, I must die— 

ў Lord, have mercy on us! 


Strength stoops unto the grave, 
Worms feed on Hector brave; 
Swords may not fight with fate; 
Earth still holds ope her gate; 
Come, come! the bells do cry; 
Iam sick, I must die— 

Lord, have mercy on из! 
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Wit with his wantonness 
"Tasteth death's bitterness; 
Hell's executioner 
Hath no ears for to hear 
What vain art can reply; 
I am sick, I must die— 
Lord, have mercy on us! 


Haste therefore each degree 
To welcome destiny; 
Heaven is our heritage, 
Earth but a player’s stage. 
Mount we unto the sky; 
Iam sick, I must die— 
Lord, have mercy on us! 


Cherry Ripe 


THOMAS CAMPION 


THERE is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies grow; 
A heavenly paradise is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow; 
There cherries grow which none may buy, 
ти“ Cherry-Ripe ” themselves do cry. 


Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 


They look like rose-buds fill’d with snow: 


Yet them nor peer nor prince can buy, 
Till “ Cherry-Ripe ” themselves do cry. 


Her eyes like angels watch them still; 
Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Threat’ning with piercing frowns to kill 


'Thomas Campion 


All that attempt with eye or hand 
"Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 
ТШ ** Cherry-Ripe " themselves do cry! 


The Man of Life Upright 


THOMAS CAMPION 


Tue man of life upright, 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 
Or thought of vanity; 


'The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent: 


That man needs neither towers 
Nor armour for defence, 


Nor secret vaults to fly 
From thunder's violence: 


He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 


Thus scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, 

His wisdom heavenly things; 


Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 


Sir Henry Wotton 


The Character of a Happy Life 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another's will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passions not his masters are; 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 

Of public fame or private breath; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good; 


Who hath his life from rumours freed; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend; 


—This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall: 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all, 
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Death, be not proud 


JOHN DONNE 


Deatu,*be not proud, though some have calléd thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so. 

For those whom thou think'st thou dost overthrow 

Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy picture be, 

Much pleasure, then from thee, much more must flow, 
And soonest our best men with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones, and souls' delivery. 

Thou’rt slave to fate, chance, kings and desperate men, 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell, 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 

And better than thy stroke. Why swell'st thou then? 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And death shall be no more. Death, thou shalt die! 


At the Round Earth’s imagined Corners 


JOHN DONNE 


Ar the round Earth’s imagined corners, blow 
Your trumpets, Angels, and arise, arise 
From death, you numberless infinities 
Of souls, and to your scattered bodies go. 
All whom the flood did, and fires shall o’erthrow, 
All whom war, dearth, age, agues, tyrannies, 
Despair, law, chance, hath slain, and you whose eyes 
Shall behold God, and never taste death’s woe. 
But let them sleep, Lord, and me mourn a space, 
For if above all these my sins abound, 
"Tis late to ask abundance of Thy grace 
When we are there. Here, on this lowly ground, 
Teach me how to repent: for that's as good 

` As if Thou hadst sealed my pardon with Thy blood. 
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Robert Herrick 


'To Daisies 


ROBERT HERRICK 


Ѕнот not so soon; the dull-eyed night 
Has not as yet begun 

To make a seizure on the light, 
Or to seal up the sun. 


No marigolds yet closéd are, 
No shadows great appear; 

Nor doth the early shepherd's star 
Shine like a spangle here. 


Stay but till my Julia close 
Her life-begetting eye, 

And let the whole world then dispose 
Itself to live or die. 


To Anthea, who may Command Him 


Anything 


ROBERT HERRICK 


Bw me to live, and I will live 
Thy protestant to be: 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I'll give to thee. 


Robert Herrick 


Bid that-heart stay, and it will stay, 
To honour thy decree: 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
And't shall do so for thee. 


Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see: 

And, having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 


Bid me despair, and ГЇЇ despair 
Under that cypress tree: 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en Death, to die for thee. 


Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee. 


Gather ye rose-buds 


ROBERT HERRICK 


GATHER ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying: 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious Lamp of Heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 
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Robert Herrick 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry: 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 


'To Blossoms 


ROBERT HERRICK 


Far pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
'To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half's delight, 
And so to bid good-night? 
"Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave: 

And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awhile, they glide 

Into the grave. 


Aubade 


SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT 


THE lark now leaves his wat'ry nest, 


And climbing shakes his dewy wings. 
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He takes this window for the East, 

And to implore your light he sings— 
Awake, awake! the morn will never rise 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 


'The merchant bows unto the seaman's star, 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes; 
But still the lover wonders what they are 

Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 
Awake, awake! break thro’ your veils of lawn! 
Then draw your curtains, and begin the dawn! 


Man’s First Disobedience 


JOHN MILTON 


Or Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, Heavenly Muse, that, on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos: or, if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou know’st; Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast Abyss, 
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And mad'st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 
'That, to the highth of this great argument, 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

Say first—for Heaven hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of Hell—say first what cause 
Moved our grand Parents, in that happy state, 
Favoured of Heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the World besides. 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? 

'The infernal Serpent; he it was whose guile, 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel Angels, by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers, 
He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 
If he opposed, and, with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 
Raised impious war in Heaven and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he, with his horrid crew, 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded, though immortal. But his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him: round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 
At once, as far as Angel’s ken, he views 
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The dismal situation waste and wild. 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 

As one great furnace flamed; yet from those flames 
No light: but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 

Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 

For those rebellious; here their prison ordained 
In utter darkness, and their portion set, 

As far removed from God and light of Heaven 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 


Lycidas 


JOHN MILTON 

In this Monody the Author bewails a learned Friend, unfortunately drowned in 
his passage from Chester on the Irish Seas, 1637; and, by occasion, foretells the ruin 
of our corrupted Clergy, then in their height. 

Yer once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 

And with forced fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 

Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear 

Compels me to disturb your season due: 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his watery bier 

Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 
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Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring, 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse: 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destined urn, 
And as he passes, turn 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 


For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill; 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear'd 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 
Oft till the star, that rose at evening bright, 
Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute; 
Temper’d to the oaten flute 
Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long; 
And old Damoetas loved to hear our song. 


But O the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never must return! 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echoes, mourn: 
The willows and the hazel copses green 
Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear 
When first the white-thorn blows; 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 
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Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream: 
Ay me! I fondly dream— 
Had ye been there—for what could that have done? 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 
Whom universal nature did lament, 
When by the rout that made the hideous roar 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 


Alas! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears 
And slits the thin-spun life. “ But not the praise,’ 
Phoebus replied, and touch’d my trembling ears: 
“ Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies: 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 


O fountain Arethuse, and thou honour’d flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crown’d with vocal reeds, 
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That strain I heard was of a higher mood: 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea 

That came in Neptune's plea; 

He ask'd the waves, and ask'd the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doom'd this gentle swain? 
And question'd every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beakéd promontory: 
They knew not of his story; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray'd; 
'The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters play'd. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigg'd with curses dark, 
"That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 


Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe: 
“АҺ! who hath гей,” quoth he, “ my dearest pledge? ? 
Last came, and last did go 
The Pilot of the Galilean lake; 
Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain); 
He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake: 
“ How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold! 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 
Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learn’d aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs! 
What recks it them? What need they? They are sped; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
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Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 


` The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 


But swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread: 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said: 

— But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more." 


Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamell’d eyes 
That on the green turf suck the honey’d showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffadillies fill their cups with tears 

To strew the laureat hearse where Lycid lies. 

For, so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise; 

Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away,—where’er thy bones are hurl'd, 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visitest the bottom of the monstrous world; 
Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep'st by the fable of Bellerus old, 
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Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 

Looks toward Namancos and Bayona's hold, 

— Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth: 
—And, О ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth! 


Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high 
"Through the dear might of Him that walk'd the waves; 
Where, other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the Saints above 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 
That sing, and singing in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 


Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 
While the still morn went out with sandals grey; 
He touch’d the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 
And now the sun had stretch’d out all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the western bay: 
At last he rose, and twitch’d his mantle blue: 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 
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Song from * Comus ” 


JOHN MILTON 


Tue star that bids the shepherd fold 

Now the top of heaven doth hold; 

And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the steep Atlantic stream: 

And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 

Pacing toward the other goal 

Of his chamber in the east. 

Meanwhile, welcome joy and feast, 
Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jollity. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed; 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 

Strict Age, and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 

We, that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the starry quire, ч 
Who, in their nightly watchful spheres, 
Lead in swift round the months and years. 
"The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move; 
And on the tawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 
By dimpled brook and fountain-brim, 
'The wood-nymphs, decked with daisies trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep: 
What hath night to do with sleep? 

Night hath better sweets to prove; 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 
Come, let us our rites begin; 

"Tis only daylight that makes sin, 
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Which these dun shades will ne'er report. 
Hail, goddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark-veiled Cotytto, to whom the secret flame 
Of midnight torches burns! mysterious dame, 
That ne'er art called byt when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darkness spets her thickest gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air! 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair 

Wherein thou ridest with Hecat', and befriend 
Us thy vowed priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice Morn on the Indian steep, 

From her cabined loop-hole peep, 

And to the tell-tale Sun descry 

Our concealed solemnity. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round. 


On his Blindness 


JOHN MILTON 


WHEN I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide,— 
Doth God exact day-labour, light denied? 
I fondly ask:—But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies; God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or His own gifts: who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 
Is kingly; thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest:— | 
They also serve who only stand' and wait. 
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The Nightingale 


RICHARD CRASHAW 


Her supple breast thrills out 
Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness, hovers o'er her skill 
And folds in waved notes, with a trembling bill, 
The pliant series of her slippery song; 
Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of short, thick sobs, whose thund’ring volleys float 
And roll themselves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, ’stilled out of her breast 
That ever-bubbling spring, the sugared nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there does lie 
Bathing in streams of liquid melody— 
Music’s best seed-plot; where in ripened ears 
A golden-headed harvest fairly rears 
His honey-dropping tops, ploughed by her breath, 
Which there reciprocally laboureth. 
In that sweet soil it seems a holy Quire 
Founded to th’ name of great Apollo’s lyre; 
Whose silver roof rings to the sprightly notes 
Of sweet-lipped Angel-imps, that swill their throats 
In cream of morning Helicon; and then 
Prefers soft anthems to the ears of men, 
To woo them from their beds, still murmuring 
That men can sleep while they their matins sing. 
Most divine service! whose so early lay, 
Prevents the eyelids of the blushing day. 

Music's Duel 
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Richard Lovelace 


'To Althea from Prison 


RICHARD LOVELACE 


Wuen Love with unconfinéd wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetter'd to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round, 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free— 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 


When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my King; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

Enlargéd winds, that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 
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If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 


To Lucasta, going to the Wars 


RICHARD LOVELACE 


TELL me not, Sweet, I am unkind, 
'That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
'To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore; 

I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more. 


A Garden 
Written after the Civil Wars 


ANDREW MARVELL 


See how the flowers, as at parade, 
Under their colours stand display'd: | 
Each regiment in order grows, 

'That of the tulip, pink, and rose. 

But when the vigilant patrol 

Of stars walks round about the pole, 
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Their leaves, that to the stalks are curl'd, 
Seem to their staves the ensigns furl'd. 
Then in some flower’s belovéd hut 

Each bee, as sentinel, is shut, 

And sleeps so too; but if once stirr’d, 
She runs you through, nor asks the word. 
O thou, that dear and happy Isle, 

The garden of the world erewhile, 

Thou Paradise of the four seas 

Which Heaven planted us to please, 

But, to exclude the world, did guard 
With wat’ry if not flaming sword; 

What luckless apple did we taste 

To make us mortal and thee waste! 
Unhappy! shall we never more 

That sweet militia restore, 

When gardens only had their towers, 
And all the garrisons were flowers; 
When roses only arms might bear, 

And men did rosy garlands wear? 


Peace 


HENRY VAUGHAN 


My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars, 
Where stands a wingéd sentry 
All skilful in the wars: 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits crown’d with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 
He is thy gracious Friend, 
And—O my soul, awake!— 
Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 
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If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of Peace, 
The Rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress and thy ease. 
Leave then thy foolish ranges; 
For none can thee secure 
But One who never changes— 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 


The Shepherd Boy Sings in the Valley 
of Humiliation 


JOHN BUNYAN 


He that is down needs fear no fall, 
He that is low, no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


I am content with what I have, 
Little be it or much: 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because Thou savest such. 


Fullness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage: 

Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age. 


John Dryden 
Song for Saint Cecilia's Day 


JOHN DRYDEN 


FRoM harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began: 
When nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay 
And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
“ Arise, ye more than dead! ” 
Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry, 
In order to their stations leap, 
And Music’s power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man. 


What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell 
His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 


The trumpet’s loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 
With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 
The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries “ Hark! the foes come; 
Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat! " 
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The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 


Whose dirge is whisper’d by the warbling lute. 


Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains, and height of passion 
For the fair disdainful dame. 


But oh! what art can teach, 
What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise? 
Notes inspiring holy love, 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. r 


Orpheus could lead the savage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 


Sequacious of the lyre: 
But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher: 


When to her organ vocal breath was given, 
. An Angel heard, and straight appear'd— 
Mistaking Earth for Heaven! 


Grand Chorus 


As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the blest above; 

So when the last and dreadful hour 

This crumbling pageant shall devour, 

The trumpet shall be heard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And Music shall untune the sky! 
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The Character of Buckingham 


JOHN DRYDEN 


А MAN so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome: 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts and nothing long; 

But in the course of one revolving moon 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy! 

Railing and praising were his usual themes, 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes: 

So over violent or over civil 

That every man with him was God or Devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools whom still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laughed himself from Court; then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief: 

For spite of him, the weight of business fell 

On Absalom and wise Achitophel; 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 


Absalom and Achitophel 


Alexander Pope 


Know Then Thyself 


ALEXANDER POPE 


Kxow then thyself, presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of Mankind is Man. 

Plac'd on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A Being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the Sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the Stoic's pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 
In doubt to deem himself a God, or Beast; 

In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reas'ning but to err; 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 
Chaos of Thought and Passion, all confus'd; 
Still by himself abus'd, or disabus'd; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of Truth, in endless Error hurl'd: 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 

Go, wondrous creature! mount where Science guides, 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun; 

Go, soar with Plato to the empyreal sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair; 
Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 
And quitting sense call imitating God; 

As Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the Sun. 
Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule— 


Then drop into thyself and be a fool! 
Essay on Man. 
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A Little Learning 


ALEXANDER POPE 


A LITTLE learning is a dang'rous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
"There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
Fired at first sight with what the Muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of Arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind; 
But more advanc'd, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise! 
So pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky, 
'ТЪ? eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last; 
But, those attain'd, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way, 
Th’ increasing prospects tire our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 

Essay on Criticism. 


Spring 
JAMES THOMSON 


Ar length the finish'd garden to the view 
Its vistas opens, and its alleys green. 
Snatch'd through the verdant maze, the hurried eye 
Distracted wanders; now the bowery walk 
Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 
Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, protracted sweeps: 
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Now meets the bending sky; the river now 
Dimpling along, the breezy ruffled lake, 

The forest darkening round, the glittering spire, 
The ethereal mountain, and the distant main. 
But why so far excursive? when at hand 

Along these blushing borders, bright with dew, 
And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers, 
Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace; 
Throws out the snow-drop and the crocus first; 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumber'd dyes; 

The yellow wall-flower, stain’d with iron-brown; 
And lavish stock that scents the garden round: 
From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 
Anemones; auriculas, enrich’d 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves; 
And full ranunculas of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip-race, where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks; from family diffus'd 

To family, as flies the father-dust, 

The varied colours run; and while they break 
On the charmed eye the exulting florist marks 
With secret pride the wonders of his hand. 

No gradual bloom is wanting; from the bud, 
First-born of Spring, to Summer’s musky tribes: 
Nor hyacinths, of purest virgin white, 

Low bent, and blushing inward; nor jonquils 
Of potent fragrance; nor narcissus fair, 

As over the fabled fountain hanging still; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay-spotted pinks; 
Nor, shower'd from every bush, the damask-rosc. 


Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, . 
With hues on hues expression cannot paint, 
d her endless bloom. 


The breath of Nature ап 
The Seasons. 
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'Thomas Gray 


Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College 


THOMAS GRAY 


Ye distant spires, ye antique towers 
That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade; 
And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way: 


Ah happy hills! ah pleasing shade! 
Ah fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 


Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green 
The paths of pleasure trace; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthral? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed 
Or urge the flying ball? 
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While some on earnest business bent 
Their murmuring labours ply 

*Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty: 

Some bold adventurers disdain 

The limits of their little reign 
And unknown regions dare descry: 

Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy. 


Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast: 
Theirs buxom health, of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigour born; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 


Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play! 
` No sense have they of ills to come 
Nor care beyond to-day: 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The Ministers of human fate 
And black Misfortune's baleful train! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey, the murderous band! 
Ah, tell them they are men! 


These shall the fury Passions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that skulks behind; 


M.M.V. 
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Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth 

'That inly gnaws the secret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's piercing dart. 


Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice 
And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 


Lo, in the vale of years beneath 

A griesly troop are seen, 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their Queen: 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 

Those in the deeper vitals rage: 

Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 

And slow-consuming Age. 


To each his sufferings: all are men, 

Condemn'd alike to groan; 

The tender for another's pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more;—where ignorance is bliss, 

"Tis folly to be wise. 
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Ode to Evening 


WILLIAM COLLINS 


Ir aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thine ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales; 


O Nymph reserved, while now the bright-haired sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed: 


Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


As oft he rises, midst the twilight path 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum: 
Now teach me, maid composed, 
To breathe some softened strain, 


Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit, 

As, musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial loved return! 


For when thy folding-star arising shows 

His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 


And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 

The pensive Pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car: 
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Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene; 
Or find some ruin, ’midst its dreary dells, 
Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 


Or if chill blust'ring winds, or driving rain, 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That, from the mountain's side, 
Views wilds, and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires; 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o'er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
'The gradual dusky veil. 


While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve! 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light; 


While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves; 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes: 


So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And love thy favourite name! 


How Sleep the Brave 


WILLIAM COLLINS 


How sleep the Brave who sink to rest 
By all their Country’s wishes blest! 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd mould, 
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She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
'There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 


Rural Sounds 


WILLIAM COWPER 


Non rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds, 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
'The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind; 
Unnumber'd branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast flutt’ring, all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
ОГ neighbouring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 
But animated nature sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The livelong night: nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice-fingered art must emulate in vain, 
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But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud; 

The jay, the pie, and ev’n the boding owl 

'That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns 
And only there, please highly for their sake. 


The Task. 


The Poplar Field 


WILLIAM COWPER 


Tue poplars аге fell'd; farewell to the shade 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade; 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 


Twelve years have elapsed since I first took a view 
Of my favourite field, and the bank where they grew: 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, 

And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade! 


The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 

Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat; 
And the scene where his melody charm’d me before 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 


My fugitive years are all hasting away, 

And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 

With a turf on my breast and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 


"Tis a sight to engage me, if anything can, 

To muse on the perishing pleasures of man; 
Though his life be a dream, his enjoyments, I see, 
Have a being less durable even than he. 
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Epigram 
SIR WILLIAM JONES 


On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled: 

So live, that sinking to thy life’s last sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile, whilst all around thee weep. 


A Suffolk Fen 


GEORGE CRABBE 


BENEATH an ancient bridge, the straiten’d flood 

Rolls through its sloping banks of slimy mud; 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, 

That frets and hurries to th’ opposing side; 

The rushes sharp, that on the borders grow, 

Bend their brown flow’rets to the stream below . . . 

The few dull flowers that o'er the place are spread 

Partake the nature of their fenny bed; 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 

And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh; 

.Low on the car the distant billows sound, 

And just in view appears their stony bound; 

No hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun, 

Birds, save a wat'ry tribe, the district shun, 

Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run. 
The Lover's Journey 
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To the Evening Star 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


Tuou fair-hair'd angel of the evening, 

Now, whilst the sun rests on the mountains, light 
Thy brilliant torch of love; thy radiant crown 

Put on, and smile upon our evening bed! 

Smile on our loves, and, while thou drawest round 
The curtains of the sky, scatter thy silver dew 

On every flower that closes its sweet eyes 

In timely sleep. Let thy west wind sleep on 

The lake; speak silence with thy glimmering eyes, 
And wash the dusk with silver. Soon, full soon, 
Dost thou withdraw; then the wolf rages wide, 
And then the lion glares thro’ the dun forest: 

The fleeces of our flocks are covered with . 
Thy sacred dew: protect them with thine influence. 


'The Lark's Ascent 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


Tunou hearest the Nightingale begin the Song of Spring. 

The Lark sitting upon his earthy bed, just as the morn 

Appears, listens silent; then springing from the waving Corn- 
field, loud 

He leads the Choir of Day: trill, trill, trill, trill, 

Mounting upon the wings of light into the Great Expanse, 

Re-echoing against the lovely blue and shining heavenly Shell, 

His little throat labours with inspiration; every feather 

On throat and breast and wings vibrates with the effluence 
Divine. 

All Nature listens silent to him, and the awful Sun 

Stands still upon the Mountain looking on this little Bird 

With eyes of soft humility and wonder, love and awe. 


Milton 
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Night 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


Tue sun descending in the west, 
The evening star does shine; 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seck for mine. 

The moon like a flower 

In heaven's high bower, 

With silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night. 


Farewell, green fields and happy grove, 
Where flocks have took delight. | 
Where lambs have nibbled, silent move 
The feet of angels bright; 

Unseen they pour blessing 

And joy without ceasing, 

On each bud and blossom, 

On each sleeping bosom. 


They look in every thoughtless nest, 
Where birds are covered warm; 
They visit caves of every beast, 

To keep them all from harm. 

If they see any weeping 

That should have been sleeping, 
They pour sleep on their head, 
And sit down by their bed. 


When wolves and tigers howl for prey, 
They pitying stand and weep; 

Seeking to drive their thirst away, 
And keep them from the sheep; 

But if they rush dreadful, 

The angels, most heedful, 
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Receive each mild spirit, 
New worlds to inherit. 


And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold, 
And pitying the tender cries, 
And walking round the fold, 
Saying “ Wrath, by his meekness, 
And by his health, sickness 

Are driven away 

From our immortal day. 


“ And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 
I can lie down and sleep; 

Or think on him who bore thy name, 
Graze after thee and weep. 

For, wash'd in life's river, 

My bright mane for ever 

Shall shine like the gold 

As I guard o'er the fold.” 


The Echoing Green 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


Tue Sun does arise, 

And make happy the skies; 
'The merry bells ring 

'To welcome the Spring; 

The skylark and thrush, 

The birds of the bush, 

Sing louder around 

To the bells’ cheerful sound, 
While our sports shall be seen 
On the Echoing Green. 
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Old John, with white hair, 
Does laugh away care, 
Sitting under the oak, 
Among the old folk. 

They laugh at our play, 
And soon they all say: 

** Such, such were the joys 
When we all, girls and boys, 
In our youth-time were seen 
On the Echoing Green.” 


Till the little ones, weary, 

No more can be merry; 

The sun does descend, 

And our sports have an end. 
Round the laps of their mothers 
Many sisters and brothers, 

Like birds in their nest, 

Are ready for rest, 

And sport no more seen 

On the darkening Green. 


Ode to Duty 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Srern Daughter of the Voice of God! 
O Duty! if that name thou love, 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove; 
Thou, who art victory and law 


When empty terrors overawe; 
From vain temptations dost set free; 
And calm'st the weary strife of frail humanity! 


There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them; who, in love and truth, 


ИС William Wordsworth 


Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth: 

Glad Hearts! without reproach or blot; 

Who do thy work, and know it not; 

Oh! if through confidence misplaced 

They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power! around them cast. 


Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold 

Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this crecd; 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need. 


I, loving freedom, and untried; 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

The task, in smoother walks to stray; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 


Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control; 

But in the quietness of thought: 

Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires: 

My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face: 
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Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
ne fragrance in thy footing treads; 
B iw preserve the stars from wrong; 
nd the most ancient h 
ii ient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and 


'То humbler functions, awful Power! 

I call thee: I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice; 

'The confidence of reason give; 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live! 


The Solitary Reaper 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Вено1р her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain 

And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for the vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 
A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
‚ Among the farthest Hebrides. 
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Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


What'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er the sickle bending:— 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 


Character of the Happy Warrior 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Wno is the happy Warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be? 

— lt is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought: 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright: 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 
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In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature's highest dower; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives; 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate; 

Is placable—because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

—"Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 

'To virtue every triumph that he knows: 

— Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire: 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; — 
And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state; 
Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 


Like showers of manna, if they come at all: | 
im in the common strife, 


Whose powers shed round him. 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A.constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face m 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a Lover; and attired ВИ | 
With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired; 
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And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw; 
Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need: 

—He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 
Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love:— 
"Tis, finally, the Man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a Nation's eye, 

Or left unthought-of in obscurity,— 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not— 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won: 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast: 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 
And leave a dead unprofitable name— 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause: 
This is the happy Warrior; this is He 

That every Man in arms should wish to be. 
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London, 1802 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


MirroN! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
O! raise us up, return to us again; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


The World is too much with us 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Tue world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon, ~ 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gather'd now like sleeping flowers, 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 


Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 


of Proteus rising from the sea; 


Have sight 
s wreathéd horn. 


Or hear old Triton blow hi 


M.M.V.. 
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Sir Walter Scott 


Patriotism 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


BrEATHES there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

* This is my own, my native land! ” 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel 


Coronach 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


НЕ is gone on the mountain 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font reappearing 
From the raindrops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 
То Duncan no morrow! 


Sir Walter Scott 


The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are serest, 
But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 


Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and for ever! 
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The Lady of the Lake 


Kubla Khan 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossom’d many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


mantic chasm which slanted 


But oh, that deep ro 
thwart a cedarn cover! 


Down the green hill a 
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А savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! . . 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail: 

And "mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
"Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reach'd the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And "mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she play’d, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ^twould win me, 
That with music loud and long 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
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Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Frost at Midnight 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


Tur Frost performs its secret ministry, 
Unhelped by any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came loud—and hark, again! loud as before. 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 

Have left me to that solitude, which suits 
Abstruser musings: save that at my side 

My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 

"Tis calm indeed! So calm that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 

And extreme silentness. Sea, hill, and wood, 
This populous village! Sea, and hill, and wood, 
With all the numberless goings-on of life, 
Inaudible as dreams! the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not; 
Only that film, which fluttered on the grate, 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks, its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 
Making it a companionable form, 

Whose puny flaps and freaks the idling Spirit 
By its own moods interprets, everywhere 
Echo or mirror seeking of itself, 

‘And makes a toy of Thought - - - 


Dear Babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 


Fill up the intersperséd vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought! 
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My babe so beautiful! it thrills my heart 

With tender gladness, thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou shalt learn far other lore, 
And in far other scenes! For I was reared 

In the great city, pent "mid cloisters dim, 

And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe! shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 

Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language, which thy God 

Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in himself. 

Great universal Teacher! he shall mould 

Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 


Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the eave-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 
Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 
Quietly shining to the quiet Moon. 


Finis 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
I STROVE with none, 
Nature I loved, a 


I warmed both han 
It sinks, 


for none was worth my strife; 
nd, next to Nature, Art; 

ds before the fire of life; 

and I am ready to depart. 
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The Isles of Greece 


LORD BYRON 


Tue Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


'The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse: 
Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ “ Islands of the Blest.” 


The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream'd that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A King sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations ;—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set where were they? 


y? and where art thou, 


And where are the 
hy voiceless shore 


My country? Ont 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, 
Degenerate into han 


so long divine, 
ds like mine? 


Lord Byron 


"Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link'd among a fetter'd race, 
To feel at least a patriot's shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 
For what is left the poet here? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 


Must ше but weep o'er days more blest? 
Must ше but blush?—Our fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
А remnant'of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thermopylæ! 


What, silent still? and silent all? 
Ah! no;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 
And answer, “ Let one living head, 
But one arise,—we come, we come! ” 
"Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain—in vain: strike other chords: 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio's vine! 
: Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 
How answers each bold Bacchanal! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 


€ will not think of themes like these! 
ade-Anacreon's song divine: 


He served—but served Polycrates— 


It m. 


Lord Byron 


A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom's best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! ; 
Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
'The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
"They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, . 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 


Don Juan 
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Lord Byron 


'The Castle of Chillon 


LORD BYRON 


ETERNAL spirit of the chainless Mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art: 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned— 
To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom's fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar—for *twas trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard!—May none those marks efface! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


There be None of Beauty's Daughters 


LORD BYRON 


THERE be none of Beauty's daughters 
With a magic like thee; 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charméd ocean's pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the lull’d winds seem dreaming: 


And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep, 
Whose breast is gently heaving 
As an infant’s asleep: 
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So the spirit bows before thee 

To listen and adore thee; 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer's ocean. 


'The Cloud 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ‘tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder,— 
It struggles and howls at fits: 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 
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Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

. Till the calm rivers, lakes, and Scas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
2 And ће moon's with а girdle of pearl; 
he volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 


When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
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From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
'The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-coloured bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, , 
I arise and unbuild it again. 


Ode to the West Wind 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


(1) 
О wip West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


ale, and hectic red, 
itudes: O thou 
bed 


Yellow, and black, and p 
Pestilence-stricken mult 5 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry 
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The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill А 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and Preserver; hear, oh, hear! 


(2) 
Thou on whose stream, mid the steep sky's commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth's decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith's height, 
The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 


Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: oh, hear! 


(3) 


Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 


The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 


Lull'd by the coil of his crystálline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiae's bay, 


And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the Wave’s intenser day, 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


АП overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 


Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves: oh, hear! 


(4) 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, О uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over Heaven 
As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision, I would ne'er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh, lift me as a wave, а leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns oflife! I bleed! 


s has chained and bowed 


A heavy weight of hour: 
and swift, and proud 


One too like thee: tameless, 


(5) 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 


The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

autumnal tone, 

Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
s one! 


Will take from both a deep, 
Sweet though in sadness. 
My spirit! Be thou me; impetuou: 
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Drive my dead thoughts over the universe , 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth dn 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, | 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 


Final Chorus from “ Hellas " 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


THE world's great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn: 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star; 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 


A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies; 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 


O write no more 


the tale of Tro 
If earth Death’. 2: 


s scroll must be— 
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Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free, 

Although a subtler Sphinx renew 

Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 


Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendour of its prime; 
And leave, if naught so bright may live, 
All earth can take or Heaven can give. 


Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 
Than all who fell, than One who rose, 

Than many unsubdued: 
Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
But votive tears and symbol flowers. 


O cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy! 

The world is weary of the past— 

O might it die or rest at last! 


To Night 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


SwirtLy walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 
Which make thee terrible and dear,— 

Swift be thy flight! 


M.M.V. 
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Wrap thy form in a mantle grey 
Star-inwrought! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out, 
'Then wander o'er city, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long-sought! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 
I sigh'd for thee; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turn'd to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 
I sigh'd for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
** Wouldst thou me? ” 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmur’d like a noontide bee, í 
“ Shall I nestle near thy side? 
Wouldst thou me? "—And I replied, 
** No, not thee! ” 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 
Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, belovéd Night— 
Swift be thine approaching flight, 


Come soon, soon! 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


The Gleaming Sea 
From the Greek of Moschus 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Wuen winds that move not its calm surface sweep 
The azure sea, I love the land no more; 

The smiles of the serene and tranquil deep 
Tempt my unquiet mind.—But when the roar 

Of Ocean’s gray abyss resounds, and foam 
Gathers upon the sea, and vast waves burst, 

I turn from the drear aspect to the home 


Of earth and its deep woods, where interspersed, 


When winds blow loud, pines make sweet melody. 


Whose house is some lone bark, whose toil the sea, . 


Whose prey the wandering fish, an evil lot 
Has chosen.—But I my languid limbs will fling 
Beneath the plane, where the brook’s murmuring 

Moves the calm spirit, but disturbs it not. 


The Thrush’s Nest 


JOHN CLARE 


WITHIN a thick and spreading hawthorn bush 
That overhung a molehill large and round, 
I heard from morn to morn a merry thrush 
Sing hymns to sunrise, and I drank the sound 
With joy; and often, an intruding guest, 
I watched her secret toils from day to day— 
How true she warped the moss, to form a nest, 
‘And modelled it within with wood and clay; 
And by-and-by, like heath-bells gilt with dew, 


There lay her shining eggs, 


as bright as flowers, 


John Clare 


Ink-spotted-over shells of greeny blue; 

And there I witnessed in the sunny hours 
А brood of Nature's minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as that sunshine and the laughing sky. 


Autumn 


JOHN CLARE 


I Love the fitful gust that shakes 
The casement all the day, 

And from the glossy elm-tree takes 
The faded leaves away, 

Twirling them by the window-pane 

With thousand others down the lane. 


I love to see the shaking twig 
Dance till the shut of eve, 
The sparrow on the cottage rig, 
Whose chirp would make believe 
That Spring was just now flirting by 
+ In Summer’s lap with flowers to lie. 


I love to see the cottage smoke 
Curl upwards through the trees, 
The pigeons nestled round the cote 
On November days like these: 
The cock upon the dunghill crowing, 
The mill sails on the heath a-going. 


The feather from the raven's breast 
Falls on the stubble lea; 

The acorns near the old crow’s nest 
Drop pattering down the tree; 
The grunting pigs, that wait for all, 
Scramble and hurry where they fall. 
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Tell-Tale Flowers 


JOHN CLARE 


AND has the Spring's all glorious eye 
No lesson to the mind? 

The birds that cleave the golden sky— 
Things to the earth resign’d— 
Wild flowers that dance to every wind— 

Do they no memory leave behind? 


Aye, flowers! The very name of flowers, 
That bloom in wood and glen, 

Brings Spring to me in Winter’s hours, 
And childhood’s dreams again. 

The primrose on the woodland lea 

Was more than gold and lands to me. 


The violets by the woodland side 
Are thick as they could thrive; 
I've talk'd to them with childish pride 
As things that were alive: 
] find them now in my distress— 
They seem as sweet, yet valueless. 


The cowslips on the meadow lea, 
How have I run for them! 
І ооа with wild and childish glee 
Upon each golden gem: 
And when they bow’d their heads so shy 
I laugh’d, and thought they danced for joy. 


And when a man in early years, - 
How sweet they used to come, 
And give me tales of smiles and tears, 
And thoughts more dear than home: 
Secrets which words would then reprove— 


They told the names of early love. 
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The primrose turn'd a babbling flower 
Within its sweet recess: 
I blush'd to see its secret bower, 
And turn’d her name to bless. 
The violets said the eyes were blue 
I loved, and did they tell me true? 


Summer Evening 


JOHN CLARE 


Tue frog half fearful jumps across the path, 

And little mouse that leaves its hole at eve 
Nimbles with timid dread beneath the swath; 

My rustling steps awhile their joys deceive, 
Till past,—and then the cricket sings more strong, 

And grasshoppers in merry moods still wear 
The short night weary with their fretting song. 

Up from behind the molehill jumps the hare, 
Clear of his chosen bed, and from the bank 

The yellowhammer flutters in short fears 
From off its nest hid in the grasses rank, 

And drops again when no more noise it hears. 
Thus nature’s human link and endless thrall, 

Proud man, still seems the enemy of all. 


A "Thing of Beauty 


JOHN KEATS 
^ THING of beauty is a joy for ever: 
ts loveliness increases; it will never 


Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 


Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
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"Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o'er-darken'd ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
"Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heavens’ brink. 


Nor do we merely feel these essences 
For one short hour; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite, 
Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
That, whether there be shine, or gloom o’ercast, 


They always must be with us, or we die. 
Endymion 


Ode to a Nightingale 
JOHN KEATS 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
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John Keats 


Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
"Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness,— 
That thou, light-wingéd Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 


Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 


Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; к 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
"Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 


Already with thee! tender is the night 
And haply the Py: 


у Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster'd around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
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Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets cover'd up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Сайга him soft names in many a muséd rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


` 


ast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 


Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 


She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Thou w 


ord is like a bell 


Forlorn! the very W' 
y sole self! 


To toll me back from thee to m 


John Keats 


Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 

As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 

Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 

Fled is that music:—do I wake or sleep? 


Ode on a Grecian Urn 


JOHN KEATS 
Тноо still unravish'd bride 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 


What leaf-fring’d legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 


In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 


What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 


What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


of quietness, 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy Song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 


Bold Lo 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! 


that cannot shed 
Your leavi 


es, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
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And, happy melodist, unweariéd, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy'd, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
АП breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy'd, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead'st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore ` 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth'eternity. Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty, "—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


'To Autumn 


JOHN KEATS 


SEAson of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
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Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
'To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o'er-brimm'd their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or ona half-reap'd furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or bya cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 


Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 
While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
mong the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 
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Autumn 


THOMAS HOOD 


I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like Silence, listening 
To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn;— 
Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer that fell by night, 
Pearling his coronet of golden corn. 


Where are the songs of Summer?—With the sun, 
Oping the dusky eyelids of the south, 
Till shade and silence waken up as one, 
And Morning sings with a warm odorous mouth. 
Where are the merry birds?—Away, away, 
ting wings through the inclement skies, 
Lest owls should prey 
Undazzled at noonday, 
And tear with horny beak their lustrous eyes. 


On pan 


Where are the blooms of Summer?—In the west, 


Blushing their last to the last sunny hours, 
When the mild Eve by sudden Night is prest 
Like tearful Proserpine, snatch'd from her flow’rs 
To a most gloomy breast. 

Where is the pride of Summer,—the green prime,— 
The many, many leaves all twinkling?—Three 
On the moss'd elm; three on the naked lime 
Trembling,—and one upon the old oak-tree! 

Where is the Dryads’ immortality?— 
Gone into mournful cypress and dark yew, 
Or wearing the long gloomy Winter through 

In the smooth holly's green eternity. 
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The squirrel gloats on his accomplish'd hoard, ў 
The ants have brimm'd their garners with ripe grain, 
And honey-bees have stored 
The sweets of Summer in their luscious cells; 
The swallows all have wing'd across the main; 
But here the Autumn melancholy dwells, 
And sighs her tearful spells 
Amongst the sunless shadows of the plain. 
Alone, alone, 
Upon a mossy stone, 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary, 
Whilst all the wither'd world looks drearily, | 
Like a dim picture of the drownéd past à | 
In the hush’d mind's mysterious far-away, 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the last 
Into that distance, gray upon the gray. 


O go and sit with her, and be o'ershaded - 
Under the languid downfall of her hair: 

She wears a coronal of flowers faded 

Upon her forehead, and a face of care;— 
There is enough of wither'd everywhere 

То make her bower,—and enough of gloom; 
There is enough of sadness to invite, 

If only for the rose that died, whose doom 

Is Beauty's, һе that with the living bloom 
Of conscious cheeks most beautifies the light: 
"There is enough of sorrowing, and quite 
Enough of bitter fruits the earth doth bear, — 
Enough of chilly droppings for her bowl; 
Enough of fear and shadowy despair, 

То frame her cloudy prison for the soul! 
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Silence 


THOMAS HOOD 


THERE is a silence where hath been no sound, 
There is a silence where no sound may be, 
In the cold grave—under the deep, deep sea, 
Or in wide desert where no life is found, 
Which hath been mute, and still must sleep profound; 
No voice is hush’d—no life treads silently, 
But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free, 
That never spoke, over the idle ground: 
But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 
Of antique palaces, where Man hath been, 
Though the dun fox or wild hyaena calls, 
And owls that flit continually between, 
Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan— 
There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone. 


A Jacobite’s Epitaph 
LORD MACAULAY 


To my true king I offer'd free from stain 
Courage and faith; vain faith, and courage vain. 
For him I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 

And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 
For him I languish'd in a foreign clime, 

Gray-hair'd with sorrow in my manhood's prime; 
Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees, 

And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees; 

ht my home in fever'd sleep, 


Beheld each nig! 
Each morning started from the dream to weep; 
d too sorely, gave 


Till God, who saw me trie 
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esting-place I ask'd, an early grave. 
SES m chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 
By that dear language which I spake like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O'er English dust. A broken heart lies here. 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


SOUTHWARD with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 


And the east-wind was his breath. 


His lordly ships of ice 
Glistened in the sun; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run, 


His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain; 

But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o'er the main. 


Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed; 
Three days or more seaward he bore, 
hen, alas! the land-wind failed. 


Alas! the land-wind failed, 


And ice-cold grew the night; 
And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 
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He sat upon the deck, 
'The Book was in his hand; 

“Do not fear! Heaven is as near,” 
He said, “ by water as by land! ” 


In the first watch of the night, 
Without a signal's sound, 

Out of the sea, mysteriously, 
The fleet of Death rose all around. 


The moon and the evening star 

Were hanging in the shrouds; 
Every mast, as it passed, 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 


They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight black and cold! 
As of a rock was the shock; 
Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 


Southward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace, 

With mist and rain to the Spanish main; 
Yet there seems no change of place. 


Southward, for ever southward, 
They drift through dark and day; 
And like a dream in the Gulf-stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 


The Day is Done 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Tue day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 


From an eagle in his flight. 
M.M.V. 
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I see the lights of the village А 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 

And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me, 
That my soul cannot resist: 


A fecling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
"That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 
For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
5 endless toil and endeavour; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Life’ 


Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose song gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labour, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 
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Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice, 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


The Brewing of Soma 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


“These libations mixed with milk have been prepared for Indra: offer 
Soma te the drinker of Soma.”—Vashista, translated by Max Müller. 


Tue fagots blazed, the cauldron’s smoke 
Up through the green wood curled; 
* Bring honey from the hollow oak, 
Bring milky sap,” the brewers spoke, 
In the childhood of the world. 


And brewed they well or brewed they ill, 
The priests thrust in their rods, 
First tasted, and then drank their fill, 
And shouted, with one voice and will, 
<“ Behold the drink of gods! ” 


They drank, and lo! in heart and brain 
А new, glad life began; 

The gray of hair grew young again, 

The sick man laughed away his pain, 
The cripple leaped and ran. 
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* Drink, mortals, what the gods have sent, 
Forget your long annoy,” 
So sang the priests. From tent to tent 
The Soma’s sacred madness went, 
A storm of drunken joy. 


Then knew each rapt inebriate 
A winged and glorious birth, 
Soared upward, with strange joy elate, 
Beat, with dazed head, Varuna’s gate, 
And, sobered, sank to earth. 


The land with Soma’s praises rang; 
On Gihon’s banks of shade 
Its hymns the dusky maidens sang; 
In joy of life or mortal pang 
All men to Soma prayed. 


The morning twilight of the race 
Sends down these matin psalms; 
And still with wondering eyes we trace 
The simple prayers to Soma’s grace, 
That Vedic verse embalms. 


As in that child-world’s early year 
Age after age has striven 

By music, incense, vigils drear, 

And trance, to brin 


E the skies more near, 
Or lift men 


up to heaven! 


Some fever of the blood and brain, 
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The desert's hair-grown hermit sunk 
The saner brute below; 

The naked Santon, hashish-drunk, 

The cloister madness of the monk, 
The fakir's torture-show! 


And yet the past comes round again, 
And new doth old fulfil; 

In sensual transports wild as vain 

We brew in many a Christian fane 
The heathen Soma still! 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives Thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


In simple trust like theirs who heard 
Beside the Syrian sea 

The gracious calling of the Lord 

Let us, like them, without a word 
Rise up and follow Thee. 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 
} O calm of hills above, 


Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love! 


With that deep hush subduing all 

Our words and works that drown 
The tender whisper of Thy call, 
As noiseless let Thy blessing fall 

As fell Thy manna down. 
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Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace. 


Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and Thy balm; 

Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire; 

Speak through the earthquake, wind and fire, 
O still, small voice of calm! 


All’s Well 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Tue clouds, which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain; 

The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain; 

And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain, 

As through the shadowy lens of even 

The eyes look farthest into heaven 

On gleams of star and depths of blue 

The glaring sunshine never knew! 


My Psalm 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


I Mourn no more my vanished years: 
Beneath a tender rain, 

An April rain of smiles and tears, 
My heart is young again. 
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The west-winds blow, and, singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run; 
The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 


No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear; 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


I plough no more a desert land, 
To harvest weed and tare; 

The manna dropping from God’s hand 
Rebukes my painful care. 


I break my pilgrim staff, I lay 
Aside the toiling oar; 

The angel sought so far away 
] welcome at my door. 


The airs of spring may never play 
Among the ripening corn, 

Nor freshness of the flowers of May 
Blow through the autumn morn; 


Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringéd lids to heaven, 
And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given;— 


The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The south-wind softly sigh, 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 


Not less shall manly deed and word 
Rebuke an age of wrong; 

The graven flowers that wreathe the sword 
Make not the blade less strong. 
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But smiting hands shall learn to heal,— 
To build as to destroy; 

Nor less my heart for others feel 
That I the more enjoy. 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track; 
That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved 


> 
His chastening turned me back; 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good;— 


That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight; 


That care and trial seem at last, 
Through Memory’s sunset air, 
Like mountain-ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair; 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
1 the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


And al 


And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the West-winds play; 

And all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day. 
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At Last 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


WHEN on my day of life the night is falling 

And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 

О Love Divine, О Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


xhen all else is from me drifting: 


Be near me v 
days of shade and shine, 


Earth, sky, home's pictures, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 
I have but Thee, my Father! let Thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 


Nor street of shining gold. 


ood and ill unreckoned, 
gh Thy abounding grace— 
liar beckoned 


Suffice it if—my g 
And both forgiven throu 

I find myself by hands fami 
Unto my fitting place. 

r among Thy many mansions, 

where sin and striving cease, 

h heaven's green expansions 


Some humble doo: 
Some sheltering shade 

And flows for ever throug 
The river of Thy peace. 

c round about me stealing, 


he new and holy song, 
h Thy trees of healing, 


There, from the musi 
I fain would learn t 
And find at last, beneat 
The Ше for which I long. 
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Eldorado 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Gary bedight, 
А gallant Knight, 
In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
Singing a song, 
In search of Eldorado. 


But he grew old— 

This Knight so bold— 
And o'er his heart a shadow 

Fell as he found 

No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 


And as his strength 
Failed him at length, 
He met a pilgrim shadow— 
“Shadow,” said he, 
“ Where can it be 
This land of Eldorado? ” 


“ Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride,” 
The shade replied,— 

“ If you seek for Eldorado! ” 
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Quatrains from 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


EDWARD FITZGERALD 


Awaxe! for Morning in the Bowl of Night 

Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight: 
And Lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 

The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light. 


Dreaming when Dawn’s Left Hand was in the Sky 
I heard a Voice within the Tavern cry, 

** Awake, my Little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Life’s Liquor in its Cup be dry.” 


of Bread beneath the Bough, 


Here with a Loaf 
erse—and Thou 


A Flask.of Wine, a Book of V 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 


And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 


The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 


Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face 


Lighting a little Hour or two—is gone. 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 

The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 

Dropt in its Lap from some once lovely Head. 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 


About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same Door as in I went. 
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Ah, fill the Cup:—what boots it to repeat 

How Time is slipping underneath our Feet: 
Unborn To-morrow, and dead YESTERDAY, 

Why fret about them if ro-pay be sweet! 


Oh, come with old Khayyám, and leave the Wise 
To talk; one thing is certain, that Life flies; 

One thing is certain, and the Rest is Lies; 
The Flower that once has blown for ever dies. 


The Ball no Question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes; 

And He that toss’d Thee down into the Field, 
He knows about it айне knows—ne knows! 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it, 


Ah, Moon of my Deli 
The Moon of H 

How oft he 
"Through this sa 


ght who know'st no wane, 
eav'n is rising once again: 
reafter rising shal] she look 

me Garden after me—in vain! 
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And when Thyself with shining Foot shall pass 

Among the Guests Star-scattered on the Grass, 
And in thy joyous Errand reach the Spot 

Where І made one—turn down an empty Glass! 


Ulysses 


LORD TENNYSON 


Ir little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match'd with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me, 
I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoyd 

Greatly, have suffer'd greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known; cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour'd of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
‚1 am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro — 
Gleams that untravell'd world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. s. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 
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even in dealing with some of the outbreaks and fits which are now 
thought to be epileptic, for a systematic rest-therapy. “> 

As our studies advance, it becomes more and more clear that the 
most insistent instinctive need of the child, once its purely physical 
needs have been satisfied, is of secure and unquestioned attachment 
to a family group within which mutual consideration and loyalty 
are in daily operation and thus taken for granted. This is the 
theoretical basis for our study of human relations within the 
family. Once again it is a question of assessing attitudes, but 
more complicated this time because we have to deal not with the 
attitudes of one person but of a group to each other. In practice 
it amounts to a judgement whether the parents, by their actions 
and by what they say, fulfil this expectation of the child that it is 
theirs for good. If the parents are destroying this confidence, 
with the inevitable result of anxiety and hostility in the child, 
the exact way in which they are doing so must be discovered. 
Upon the summing up of the situation thus in terms of what is 
basically wrong will depend our tactics in the case. We cannot 
allow ourselves a few months to probe about and make up our 
minds. As I remarked earlier, the popular acceptance of our 
humanitarian approach depends upon its success being speedy; it 
must also be convincing even to the sceptical. ^ 

This does not mean, however, that in the interests of speed we 
can risk upsetting parents by too direct a cross-examination. 
The method we are evolving in Bristol is based upon the observa- 
tion that in gossip about their family life people betray their 
mutual attitudes by the very ordinary phrases they use, by the 
general standpoints they take up, by the way they try to make up 
for their half-admitted feelings of failure, by their efforts to allay 
their anxieties. From all these everyday facts and bits of gossip 
we learn which hidden weaknesses to diagnose from them as the 
cause of the child’s breakdown. It is seldom that a mother 
states in so many words that she is finding her child too much for 
her; but she may say that she loves him but he’s a nuisance, or that 
he's the black sheep or the odd man out. 

If a mother says the father is ‘very strict’ with his son it nearly 
always means that he is harsh and intolerant; an ordinary good, 
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firm discipline would be described in such words as ‘he won't 
stand ar$ nonsense. Then there is the well-known breakdown- 
producing pattern of a woman spoiling her son in order to spite 
a husband against whom she feels bitter; such a state of affairs is 
suggested by mutual accusations of spoiling and strictness, 
together with a typical set of attitudes of the boy towards his 
parents. A deep anxiety of a youth about his mother usually 
takes the form of wanting to do housework for her, giving her 
presents and, if he is a wage-earner, paying her more for his keep 
than she asks; when we find these symptons we want to know just 
what is making the boy fear that he will lose his mother. We 
often notice also that when all love and anxiety and eagerness to 
please are killed it seems to be virtually impossible for a lad, or a 
husband, to go on being a good worker dutifully handing over 
wages. A child who has lost faith in its parents also loses its 
sense of obligation and its wish to please, and so becomes insensitive 
to the unnecessary work and anxiety it causes. Such children also 
tend to avoid not only talking to their parents but their very 


and the strain of living together on such terms may 
sleeper and subject to abnormal fears 


some bid to get away. 


] сотрапу, 
make the child a restless 
and finally induce him to make Mn 
No "one of such clues must, of course, be аа зары 
indicatin, c of family-situation. But a dozen of them 
Жош c of trouble establish а likelihood that 


pointing to one main sourc 1 
1s good enough to act upon. We believe there is no other way 


of diagnosing the weaknesses of the home-situation within a 
reasonable period of time; and if a diagnosis is thought of as a 


working indication for treatment it is corrected without serious 
\ This method of studying 


mistakes as the treatment develops. 5: 
Ordinary and everyday clues has the additional advantage that 
the home visitor who is experienced and has a good human 
approach but lacks formal training in psychiatric work can pro- 
vide us wi cessary information. 
Our pma denos is the understanding of what is 
wrong, for the purpose of putting it right. CE first question 
must always be: Is there a desperate and critical home-situation 
from which the child must be removed as quickly as possible, or 
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116 Lord Tennyson 


Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
he vessel puffs her sail: 
broad seas. My mariners, 


and wrought, and thought with me— 
welcome took 


anes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Come, my friends, 
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We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, $ 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


Strong Son of God, Immortal Love 


LORD TENNYSON 


STRONG Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 


Believing where we cannot prove; 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
'Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
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We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


` Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well 


> 
May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not fear; 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 
Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


In Memoriam 


Come into the Garden, Maud 


LORD TENNYSON 


Соме into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, Night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 
And the Woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 


Fora breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
Ona bed of daffodil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 
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АП night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lily, “ There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.” 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose, ** The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 

But mine, but mine,” so I sware to the rose, 
“ For ever and ever, mine." 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash'd in the hall; 
And long by the garden lake I stood, 


For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 


Our wood, that is dearer than all! 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 
M.M.Y, 
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The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me! 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh'd for the dawn and thee. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

hine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 

To the flowers, and be their sun. 

There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate; 

The red rose cries, “ She is near, she is near en 
And the white rose weeps, “ She is late ”; 

The larkspur listens, “ I hear, I hear ”; 
And the lily whispers, “ I wait.” 


She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
еге it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
ere it earth in an earthy bed; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 


Maud 


Lord Tennyson I9I 


А Prophecy 


LORD TENNYSON 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain'd a ghastly 


dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 
warm, 

With the standards of t 
storm; 


he peoples plunging thro’ the thunder- 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags 


were furl'd 


In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


Locksley Hall 


The Lost Leader 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Jusr for a handful of silver he,left us, 
Just for а riband to stick in his coat— 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 
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How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Rags—were they purple, his heart had been proud! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern, to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watch from their graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
—He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 


We shall march prospering,—not through his presence; 
Songs may inspirit us, —not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire: 
Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 
ne more triumph for devils and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 
Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us! 
ere would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 
Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again! 
est fight on well, for we taught him—strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in Heaven, the first by the throne! 


The Patriot 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Ir was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad: 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 

The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day! 
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The air broke into a mist with bells, 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 
Had I said, “ Good folk, mere noise repels— 

But give me your sun from yonder skies! * 
They had answered, “ And afterward, what else? 22 


‚ Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun 
To give it my loving friends to keep! 
Nought man could do, have I left undone; 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 


This very day, now a year is run. 


There's nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows set; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind; 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 


Thus I entered, and thus I go! 

In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
< Paid by the World, what dost thou owe 

Me? "—God might question; now instead, 
"Tis God shall repay! I am safer so. 


Epilogue 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Ar the midnight-in the silence of the sleep-time, 


When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, imprisoned— 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 


—Pity me? 
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Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
—Being—who? 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“ Strive and thrive! ” cry “ Speed—fight on, fare ever 
There as here! ” 


O Captain! my Captain! 


WALT WHITMAN 


O Capram! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! ? 
O the bleeding drops of red! 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


o Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills, 


For you bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths—for you the shores 
a-crowding, 
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For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here, Captain! dear father! s 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will; 
'The ship is anchor'd safe and sound, its voyage closed and 

done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 

Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


Say not the struggle naught availeth 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e'en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
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Arthur Hugh Clough 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light. 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


Song in Absence 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


GREEN fields of England! wheresoe’er 
Across this watery waste we fare, 
Your image at our hearts we bear, 
Green fields of England, everywhere. 


Sweet eyes in England, I must flee 
Past where the waves’ last confines be, 
Ere your loved smile I cease to see, 
Sweet eyes in England, dear to me. 


Dear home in England, safe and fast, 
If but in thee my lot lie cast, 
The past shall seem a nothing past 

o thee, dear home, if won at last; 
Dear home in England, won at last. 


Where Lies the Land? 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


nd she travels from? Away, 
з all that they can say. 
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Оп sunny noons upon the deck's smooth face. 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace; 
Or, o'er the stern reclining, watch below ; 
The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


On stormy nights when wild north-westers rave 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and eel 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


Young and Old 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Wuen all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 


And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 
Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among: 
God grant you find one face there, 
You loved when all was young. 
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The Forsaken Merman 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Come, dear children, let us away: 
Down and away below! 

Now my brothers call from the bay; 
Now the great winds shoreward blow; 
Now the salt tides seaward flow; 

Now the wild white horses play, 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

Children dear, let us away! 

This way, this way! 


Call her once before you go— 
Call once yet! 
In a voice that she will know: 

“ Margaret! Margaret! ” 
Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear: 

Children’s voices, wild with pain— 

Surely she will come again! 

Call her once and come away; 
is way, this way! 
other dear, we cannot stay! 
he wild White horses foam and fret,” 
argaret! Margaret! 


Come, dear children, 
Call no more! 
One last look at the white-walled town, 


And the little grey church on the windy shore; 
Then come down! 


She will not come though you call all day; 
ome away, come away! 


come away down; 
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Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
'The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream; 
Where the sea-beasts ranged all round 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 
When did music come this way? 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away? 

“Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 

She sigh’d, she look'd up through the clear green sea: 
She said: * I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

"Twill be Easter-time in the world—ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman, here with thee.” 
I said: “ Go up, dear heart, through the waves! 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 


Children dear, was it yesterday? 


p» 


Children dear, were we long alone? 
“The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan; 
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Long prayers,” I said, “ in the world they say; 
Come! ” I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled town, 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 
We climbed on the graves, on the stones, worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 
“ Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 
Dear heart,” I said, “ we are long alone; 

"he sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 
But, ah, she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were sealed to the holy book! 
Loud Prays the priest; shut stands the door. 
Come away, children, call no more! 

ome away, come down, call no more! 


And the blesséd light of the sun! ” 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing Most joyfully, 
Till the spindle drops from her hand, 
nd the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
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And anon there drops a tear, 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh; 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden. 
And the gleam of her golden hair. à 


Come away, away, children! 
Come, children, come down! 

The hoarse wind blows coldly; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 

Will hear the waves roar. 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearl. 
Singing: “ Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she! 
And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 


But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie, 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
‘At the white, sleeping town; 
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At the church on the hill-side— 
And then come back down. 
Singing: “ There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she! 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 


Rugby Chapel 
November 1857 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Corprv, sadly descends 

The autumn-evening. The field 
Strewn with its dank yellow drifts 

Of wither'd leaves, and the elms, 
Fade into dimness apace, 
Silent;—hardly a shout 

From a few boys late at their play! 
The lights come out in the street, 

In the school-room windows;—but cold. 
Solemn, unlighted, austere, 

Through the gathering darkness, arise 
The chapel-walls, in whose bound 
Thou, my father! art laid. 


> 


There thou dost lie, in the gloom 
Of the autumn evening. But ah! 
That word, gloom, to my mind 
Brings thee back, in the light 

Of thy radiant vigour, again; 

In the gloom of November we pass'd 
Days not dark at thy side; 

Seasons impair'd not the ray 

Of thy buoyant cheerfulness clear. 
Such thou wast! and I stand 
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In the autumn evening, and think 
Of bygone autumns with thee. 


Fifteen years have gone round 
Since thou arosest to tread, 

In the summer-morning, the road 
Of death, at a call unforeseen, 
Sudden. For fifteen years 

We who till then in thy shade 
Rested as under the boughs 

Of a mighty oak, have endured 
Sunshine and rain as we might, 
Bare, unshaded, alone, 

Lacking the shelter of thee. 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 


Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 
Still thou performest the word 


Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live— 


Prompt, unwearied, as here! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 

The humble good from the ground, 
Sternly repressest the bad! 

Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 

"Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succourest!—this was thy work, 
This was thy life upon earth. 
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And through thee I believe 

In the noble and great who are gone; 
Pure souls honour’d and blest 

By former ages, who else— 

Such, so soulless, so poor, 

Is the race of men whom I see— 
Seem’d but a dream of the heart, 
Seem’d but a cry of desire. 

Yes! I believe that there lived 
Others like thee in the past, 

Not like the men of the crowd 
Who all round me to-day 

Bluster or cringe, and make life 
Hideous, and arid, and vile; 

But souls temper’d with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind. 


Servants of God!—or sons 
Shall I not call you? because 
Not as servants ye knew 

Your Father’s innermost mind, 
His, who unwillingly sees 

One of his little ones lost — 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted, and fallen, and died! 


See! In the rocks ofthe world 
Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending?—A God 
Marshall’d them, gave them their goal. 
Ah, but the way is so long! 

Years they have been in the wild! 

Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks, 
Rising all round, overawe; 

Factions divide them, their host 
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Threatens to break, to dissolve. 
—Ah, keep, keep them combined! 
Else, of the myriads who fill 

That army, not one shall arrive; 
Sole they shall stray; in the rocks 
Stagger for ever in vain, 

Die one by one in the waste. 


Then, in such hour of need 

Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye, like angels, appear, 

Radiant with ardour divine! 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 

Ye alight in our van! at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, re-inspire the brave! 
Order, courage, return. 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God. 


Dover Beach 


MATTHEW АЕМ OLD 


THE sea is calm to-night. 
The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits;—on the French coast the light 
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Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night-air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanch'd sand, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the Aegaean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Matthew Arnold 


Quiet Work 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


ONE lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 


Of toil unsever'd from tranquillity! 

Of labour, that in lasting fruit, outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish'd in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry! 


Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man's fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 


Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting; 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 


The Toys 


COVENTRY PATMORE 


My little Son, who look'd from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey'd 

I struck him, and dismiss’d 

With hard words and unkiss'd, 

— His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 


I visited his bed, : 
But found him slumbering deep, 
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With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-vein'd stone, 

A picce of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art 
To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I. pray'd 

То God, I wept, and said: 

Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 

* I will be Sorry for their childishness." 


A Farewell 


COVENTRY PATMORE 


Wrrg all my will, but much against my heart, 
We two now part. 
My Very Dear, 
ur solace is, the sad road lies so clear. 
It needs no art, 
With faint, averted feet 
And many a tear, 
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In our opposéd paths to persevere. 

Go thou to East, I West. 

We will not say 

"There's any hope, it is so far away. 

But, O, my Best, 

When the one darling of our widowhead, 
The nursling Grief, 

Is dead, 

And no dews blur our eyes 

To see the peach-bloom come in evening skies, 
Perchance we may, 

Where now this night is day, 

And even through faith of still averted feet, 
Making full circle of our banishment, 
Amazéd meet; 

The bitter journey to the bourne so sweet 
Seasoning the termless feast of our content 
With tears of recognition never dry. 


Elizabeth at Tilbury, 1588 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE 


come never so proudly, 


Ler them come, 
ants ride; 


O'er the green waves as gi 
Silver clarions menacing loudly, 
<“ All the Spains " on their banners wide; 
High on deck of their gilded galleys 
Our light sailers they scorn below:— 
We will scatter them, plague, and shatter them, 
Till their flag hauls down to the foe! 
For our oath we swear, 
By the name we bear, 
By England’s Queen and England free and fair,— 
Hers ever and hers still, come life, come death: 


God save Elizabeth! 
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Sidonia, Recalde, and Leyva 
Watch from their bulwarks in swarthy scorn; 
Lords and Princes by Philip's favour 
We by birthright are noble born! 
Freemen born of the blood of freemen, 
Sons of Cressy and Flodden are we: 
We shall sunder them, fire and plunder them,— 
English boats on the English sea! 
And our oath we swear, 
By the name we bear, 
By England’s Queen and England free and fair,— 
Hers ever and hers still, come life, come death: 
God save Elizabeth! 


Drake and Frobisher, Hawkins and Howard, 
Raleigh, Cavendish, Cecil and Brooke, 
Hang like wasps by the flagships tower’d, 
Sting their way through the thrice-piled oak:— 
et them range their seven-mile crescent, 
Giant galleons, canvas wide! 
Ours will harry them, board, and carry them, 
Plucking the plumes of the Spanish pride. 
For our oath we swear, 
By the name we bear, 
England’s Queen and England free and fair,— 
ers ever and hers still, come life, come death: 
God save Elizabeth! 


L 


—Has God risen in wrath and scatter'd, 
Have his tempests smote them in scorn? 
Past the Orcades, dumb and tatter'd, 
"Mong sea-beasts do they drift forlorn? 
€ were as lions hungry for battle; 
God has made our battle his own! 
God has scatter'd them, sunk, and shatter'd them: 
Give the glory to him alone! 
While our oath we swear, 
By the name we bear, 
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By England's Queen and England free and fair,— 
Hers ever and hers still, come life, come gem 
God save Elizabeth! 


The Lark Ascending 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


НЕ rises and begins to round, 

He drops the silver chain of sound, 
Of many links without a break, 

In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake, 
All intervolved and spreading wide, 
Like water-dimples down a tide 
Where ripple ripple overcurls 

And eddy into eddy whirls; 

A press of hurried notes that run 

So fleet they scarce are more than one, 
Yet changingly the trills repeat 

And linger ringing while they fleet, 
Sweet to the quick o’ the ear, and dear 
To her beyond the handmaid ear, 
Who sits beside our inner springs, 
Too often dry for this he brings, 
Which seems the very jet of earth 

At sight of sun, her music's mirth, 
As up he wings the spiral stair, 

A song of light, and pierces air 

With fountain ardour, fountain play, 
To reach the shining tops of day, 
And drink in everything discerned 
An ecstasy to music turned, 
Impelled by what his happy bill 
Disperses; drinking, showering still, 
Unthinking save that he may give 
His voice the outlet, there to live 
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Renewed in endless notes of glee, 
So thirsty of his voice is he, 
For all to hear and all to know 
That he is joy, awake, aglow, 
The tumult of the heart to hear 
Through pureness filtered crystal-clear, 
And know the pleasure sprinkled bright 
By simple singing of delight, 
Shrill, irreflective, unrestrained, 
Rapt, ringing, on the jet sustained 
Without a break, without a fall, 
Sweet-silvery, sheer lyrical, 
Perennial, quavering up the chord 
Like myriad dews of sunny sward 
That trembling into fulness shine, 
And sparkle dropping argentine; 
uch wooing as the car receives 
From zephyr caught in choric leaves 
Of aspens when their chattering net 
Is flushed to white with shivers wet; 
And such the water-spirit’s chime 
n mountain heights in morning's prime, 
Тоо freshly sweet to seem excess, 
Too animate to need a stress; 
But wider over many heads 
The starry voice ascending spreads, 
Awakening, as it waxes thin, 
The best in us to him akin; 
And every face to watch him raised 
Puts on the light of children praised, 
So rich our human pleasure ripes 
When sweetness on sincereness pipes, 
Though nought be promised from the seas, 
Butonlya soft-ruffling breeze 
weep glittering on a still content, 
erenity in ravishment, 
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The Thrush in February 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


I Know him, February’s thrush, 

And loud at eve he valentines 

On sprays that paw the naked bush 

Where soon will sprout the thorns and bines. 


Now ere the foreign singer thrills 

Our vale his plain-song pipe he pours, 
A herald of the million bills; 

‘And heed him not, the loss is yours. 


My study, flanked with ivied fir 

And budded beech with dry leaves curled, 
Perched over yew and juniper, 

He neighbours, piping to his world:— 


The wooded pathways dank on brown, 
The branches on grey cloud a web, 
The long green roller of the down, 

An image of the deluge-ebb:— 


And farther, they may hear along 
The stream beneath the poplar row. 
By fits, like welling rocks, the song 


Spouts of a blushful Spring in flow. 

But most he loves to front the vale 

When waves of warm South-western rains 
lear in pale, 


Have left our heavens С 
With faintest beck of moist red veins: 


Vermilion wings, by distance held 
To pause aflight while fleeting swift: 
And high aloft the pearl inshelled 
Her lucid glow in glow will lift; 
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A little south of coloured sky; 
Directing, gravely amorous, 
The human of a tender eye 
Through pure celestial on us: 


Remote, not alien; still, not cold; 
Unraying yet, more pearl than star; 
She seems a while the vale to hold 

In trance, and homelier makes the far. 


Then earth her sweet unscented breathes; 
An orb of lustre quits the height; 

And like broad iris-flags, in wreaths 

The sky takes darkness, long ere quite. 


His Island voice then shall you hear, 
Nor ever after separate 

From such a twilight of the year 
Advancing to the vernal gate. 


He sings me, out of Winter’s throat, 
The young time with the life ahead; 
And my young time his leaping note 
Recalls to spirit-mirth from dead. 


The Blessed Damozel 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


THE blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 
€t eyes were deeper than the depth 
f waters stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 


And the stars in her hair were seven, 
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Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary's gift, 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Her seemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God's choristers; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one, it is ten years of years. 
... Yet now, and in this place, 
Surely she leaned o'er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face. . - · 
Nothing: the autumn-fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the rampart of God's house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 


She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 


Around her, lovers, newly met 
Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 

Their heart-remembered names; 
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And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm; 

"Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 

"Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


The sun was Bone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 
ег voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


(Ah sweet! Even now, in that bird's song, 
Strove not her accents there, 
Fain to be hearkened? When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 
trove not her Steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?) 


“I wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said. 

“ Have I not prayed in Heaven?—on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray’d? 


Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I fee] afraid? 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


<“ When round his head the aureole clings. 
And he is clothed in white, ‘ 
I'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 
As unto a stream we will step down, 
And bathe there in God's sight. 


* We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And sec our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 


<“ We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 
Within whose secret grow 
Is sometimes felt to be, 
While every leaf that His 
Saith His Name audibly. 


th the Dove 


plumes touch 


* And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself, lying so, 

The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 
Or some new thing to know." 


(Alas! we two, we two, thou say'st! 
t thou with me 


Yea, one was 
But shall God lift 


That once of old. 


To endless unity 
The soul whose likeness with thy soul 


Was but its love for thee?) 


< We two,’ 1 
Where the lady Mary is, 
With her five handmaidens, whose names 


Are five sweet symphonies, 


> she said, “ will seek the groves 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


“ Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded; 

Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


“ He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 
Then will I lay my check 

То his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve В | 
My pride, and let me speak. 


“ Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles: 

And angels meeting us shall sing [ 
To their citherns and citoles. 


“ There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me:— 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love,—only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he" 


She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild, — 

“All this is when he comes." She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, fill'd 

With angels in Strong level flight. 
Her eyes Prayed, and she smil'd. 


Christina Georgina Rossetti 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres: 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


Echo 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 


Come to me in the silence of the night; 
Come in the speaking silence of a dream; 
Come with soft rounded cheeks and eyes as bright 
As sunlight on a stream; 
Come back in tears, 
O memory, hope, love of finished years. 


О dream how sweet, too sweet, too bitter sweet, 
Whose wakening should have been in Paradise, 
Where souls brimful of love abide and meet; 
Where thirsting longing еуез 
Watch the slow door 
‘That opening, letting in, lets out no more. 


Yet come to me in dreams, that I may live 
My very life again though cold in death: 
Come back to me in dreams, that I may give 

Pulse for pulse, breath for breath: 
Speak low, lean low, 
As long ago, my love, how long ago. 
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Uphill 
CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 


Dozs the road wind uphill all-the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you waiting at that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labour you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


Song 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 


WHEN І am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 
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I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain; 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 


One Sea-Side Grave 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 
UnMINDFUL of the roses, 
Unmindful of the thorn, 


A reaper tired reposes 
Among his gathered corn: 
So might I, till the morn! 


Cold as the cold Decembers, 
Past as the days that set, 

While only one remembers 
And all the rest forget,— 
But one remembers yet. 


uses from "Atalanta in 
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Two Chor 


ALGERNON CHARL 


(1) 
ds of spring are on winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
d windy places 


Fills the shadows an 3 и 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 
M.M.V. 
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And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the forcign faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 


Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 

With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamour of waters, and with might; 

Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 

O that man's heart Were as fire and could spring to her, 
Fire, or the Strength of the streams that spring! 

For the stars and the winds are unto her 

As raiment, as Songs of the harp-player; 

For the risen Stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the south-west-wind and the west-wind sing. 


For winter's rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 
The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remember'd is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. | 
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And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hooféd heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 
Follows with dancing and fills with delight 

The Menad and the Bassarid; 
And soft as lips that laugh and hide 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 
And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 


The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 

The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs; 

The wild vine slips wi 

But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 

To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 


Ш) 

Before the beginning of years, 

There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 

Grief, with a glass that ran; 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven; 

Summer, with flowers that fell; 
Remembrance, fallen from heaven; 

And madness, risen from hell; 
Strength, without hands to smite; 

Love, that endures for a breath; 
Night, the shadow of light; 

And life, the shadow of death. 
And the high gods took in hand 

Fire, and the falling of tears, 


th the weight of its leaves, 
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And a measure of sliding sand 
From under the feet of the years; 
And froth and drift of the sea; 
And dust of the labouring earth; 
And bodies of things to be 
In the houses of death and of birth; 
And wrought with weeping and laughter, 
And fashioned with loathing and love, 
With life before and after, 
And death beneath and above, 
For a day and a night and a morrow, 
That his strength might endure for a span, 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 
The holy spirit of man. 


From the winds of the north and the south 
They gathered as unto strife; 
They breathed upon his mouth, 
They filled his body with life; 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein, 
A time for labour and thought, 
A time to serve and to sin; 
They gave him light in his ways, 
And love, and a space for delight, 
And beauty and length of days, 
And night, and sleep in the night. 
His speech is a burning fire; 
With his lips he travaileth; 
In his heart is a blind desire, 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death; 
€ weaves, and is clothed with derision; 
Sows, and he shall not reap; 
His life is a watch or a vision 
- Between a sleep and a sleep. 
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“When I set out for Lyonnesse” 


THOMAS HARDY 


Waen I set out for Lyonnesse, 

A hundred miles away, 

The rime was on the spray, 
And starlight lit my lonesomeness 
When I set out for Lyonnesse 

A hundred miles away- 


What would bechance at Lyonnesse 
While I should sojourn there 
No prophet durst declare, 

Nor did the wisest wizard guess 

What would bechance at Lyonnesse 
While I should sojourn there. 


When I came back from Lyonnesse 
With magic in my еуез, 
All marked with mute surmise 
My radiance rare and fathomless, 
When I came back from Lyonnesse 
With magic in my eyes! 


The Darkling Thrush 


THOMAS HARDY 


I LEANT upon à coppice gate 

When Frost was spectre-gray, 

And Winter’s dregs made desolate 
The weakening eye of day. 

The tangled bine-stems scored the sky 
Like strings of broken lyres, 
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In Time of 


Thomas Hardy 


And all mankind that haunted nigh 
Had sought their household fires. 


The land's sharp features seemed to be 
‘The Century’s corpse outleant, 

His crypt the cloudy canopy, 
The wind his death-lament. 

The ancient pulse of germ and birth 
Was shrunken hard and dry, 

And every spirit upon earth 
Seemed fervourless as I. 


At once a voice arose among 
The bleak twigs overhead 
In a full-hearted evensong 
Of joy illimited; 
Ап aged thrush, frail, gaunt, and small, 
In blast-beruffled plume, 
Had chosen thus to fling his soul 
Upon the growing gloom. 


So little cause for carollings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 
That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 


THOMAS HARDY 


ONLY a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


"The Breaking of Nations" 
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Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by; 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 


Weathers 


THOMAS HARDY 


Tuis is the weather the cuckoo likes, 
And so do 1; 
When showers betumble the chestnut spikes, 
And nestlings fly; 
And the little brown nightingale bills his best, 
‘And they sit outside at The Traveller’s Rest, 
And maids come forth sprig-muslin drest, 
And citizens dream of the south and west, 
And so do I. 


This is the weather the shepherd shuns, 
And so do I; 

When beeches drip in browns and duns, 
‘And thresh, and ply; 

And hill-hid tides throb; throe on throe, 

And meadow rivulets overflow, 

And drops on gate-bars hang in a row; 

And rooks in families homeward go, 
And so do I. 
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The Downs 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


О вогр majestic downs, smooth, fair and lonely; 
O still solitude, only matched in the skies: 
Perilous in steep places, 
Soft in the level races, 
Where sweeping in phantom silence the cloudland flies; 
With lovely undulation of fall and rise; 
Entrenched with thickets thorned, 
By delicate miniature dainty flowers adorned! 


I climb your crown, and lo! a sight surprising 
Of sea in front uprising, steep and wide: 
And scattered ships ascending 
То heaven, lost in the blending 
Of distant blues, where water and sky divide, 
rging their engines against wind and tide, 
And all so small and slow 


They seem to be wearily pointing the way they would go. 


The accumulated murmur of soft plashing, 
f waves on rocks dashing and searching the sands, 
Takes my ear, in the уеегїп 
Baffled wind, as rearing 
Upright at the cliff, to the gullies and rifts he stands; 
And his conquering surges scour out over the lands; 
While again at the foot of the downs 
€ masses his Strength to recover the topmost crowns. 
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London Snow 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


Wuen men were all asleep the snow came flying, 

In large white flakes falling on the city brown, 

Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely lying, 
Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town; 

Deadening, muffling, stifling its murmurs failing; 

Lazily and incessantly floating down and down: 
Silently sifting and veiling road, roof and railing; 

Hiding difference, making unevenness even, 

Into angles and crevices softly drifting and sailing. 
All night it fell, and when full inches seven 

It lay in the depth of its uncompacted lightness, 

The clouds blew off from a high and frosty heaven; 
And all woke earlier for the unaccustomed brightness 

Of the winter dawning, the strange unheavenly glare: 

The eye marvelled—marvelled at the dazzling whiteness; 
The ear hearkened to the stillness of the solemn air; 

No sound of wheel rumbling nor of foot falling, 

And the busy morning cries came thin and spare. 
Then boys I heard, as they went to school, calling, 

They gathered up the crystal manna to freeze 

Their tongues with tasting, their hands with snow-balling; 


Or rioted in a drift, plunging up to the knees; 
Or peering up from under the white-mossed wonder, 
** О look at the trees! ” they cried, “ O look at the trees! ” 
With lessened load a few carts creak and blunder, 
Following along the white deserted way, 
A country company long dispersed asunder: 
When now already the sun, in pale display 
Standing by Paul’s high dome, spread forth below 
His sparkling beams, and awoke the stir of the day. 
For now doors open, and war is waged with the snow; 


And trains of sombre men, past tale of number, 
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Tread long brown paths, as toward their toil they go: 


But even for them awhile no cares encumber 
Their minds diverted; the daily word is unspoken, 
The daily thoughts of labour and sorrow slumber 


At the sight of the beauty that greets them, for the charm they 


have broken. 


Ode 


ARTHUR WILLIAM EDGAR O'SHAUGHNESSY 


WE are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the world’s great cities, 
, And out of a fabulous story 

We fashion an empire’s glory: 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, 


J 


Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 


And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 


We, in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 

And Babel itself with our mirth; 
And o'erthrew them with prophesying 


To the old of the new world's worth; 


For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 
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William Ernest Henley 


Invictus 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


Ovr of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears, 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 


How charged 
I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul. 


I. M. Margaritae Sororis 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


А LATE lark twitters from the quiet skies; 
And from the west, 
Where the sun, his day’: 
Lingers as in content, 
There falls on the old, gray city 
An influence luminous and serene, 


A shining peace. 


s work ended, 


with punishments the scroll, 
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William Ernest Henley 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 

Shine, and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night— 
Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep, 


So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 


The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death. 


When you are Old 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
WHEN you are old, and I am 
Passed, and your face, your golden face, is gray— 
I think, whate'er the end, this dream of mine, 


Comforting You, a friendly star will shine 
own the dim slope w 


passed away— 


So may 
No sad- 


May se 


it be: that so dead Yesterday, 

€yed ghost but generous and gay, 

rve you memories like almighty wine, 
When you are old! 


Dear Heart, it shall be so. 


Under the sway 
Of death the past's enormo 


us disarray 


here still you stumble and stray. 
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Lies hushed and dark. Yet though there come no sign, 
Live on well pleased: immortal and divine 
Love shall still tend you, as God’s angels may, 

When you are old! 


What is to Come 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


Wnuar is to come we know not. But we know 

That what has been was good—was good to show, 

Better to hide, and best of all to bear. 

We are the masters of the days that were: 

We have lived, we have loved, we have suffered 
... even so. 


Shall we not take the ebb who had the flow? 

Life was our friend. Now, if it be our foe— 

Dear, though it spoil and break us!—need we care 
What is to come? 


Let the great winds their worst and wildest blow, 
Or the gold weather round us mellow slow: 

We have fulfilled ourselves, and we can dare 
And we can conquer, though we may not share 


In the rich quiet of the afterglow 
What is to come. 


The Vagabond 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Give to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me, 
Give the jolly heaven above 

And the byway nigh me. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 


Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river— 

"There's the life for a man like me, 
"There's the life for ever. 


Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be o'er me; 

Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me. 

Wealth I seek not, hope nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 

All I seek, the heaven above 
And the road below me. 


Or let autumn fall on me 
Where afield I linger, 
Silencing the bird on tree, 
Biting the blue finger. 
ite as meal the frosty fiela— 
Warm the fireside haven— 
Not to autumn will I yield, 
Not to winter even! 


Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be o’er me; 
Give the face of earth around, 
And the road before me. 
Wealth I ask not, hope nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 
All I ask, the heaven above 
And the road below me. 
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Requiem 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


UxpER the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 


Renouncement 
ALICE MEYNELL 


I musr not think of thee; and, tired yet strong, 
I shun the thought that lurks in all delight— 
The thought of thee—and in the blue heaven's height, 
And in the dearest passage of a song. 
Oh, just beyond the sweetest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits, hidden yet bright; 
But it must never, never come in sight; 
I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 


But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away,— 
With the first dream that comes with the first sleep 
I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. 
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Parted 


ALICE MEYNELL 


FAREWELL to one now silenced quite, 
Sent out of hearing, out of sight, — 
My friend of friends, whom I shall miss. 
He is not banished, though, for this,— 
Nor he, nor sadness, nor delight. 


"Though I shall talk with him no more, 
A low voice sounds upon the shore. 
He must not watch my resting-place, 
But who shall drive a mournful face 
From the sad winds about my door? 


I shall not hear his voice complain, 
But who shall stop the patient rain? 

His tears must not disturb my heart, 

But who shall change the years, and part 
The world from every thought of pain? 


Although my life is left so dim, 

The morning crowns the mountain-rim; 
Joy is not gone from summer skies, 
Nor innocence from children’s eyes, 

And all these things are part of him. 


He is not banished, for the showers 

Yet wake this green warm earth of ours. 
How can the summer but be sweet? 
I shall not have him at my feet, 

And yet my feet are on the flowers. 
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November Blue 


ALICE MEYNELL 


О HEAVENLY colour, London town 
Has blurred it from her skies; 

And, hooded in an earthly brown, 
Unheaven'd the city lies. 

No longer standard-like this hue 
Above the broad road flies; 

Nor does the narrow street the blue 
Wear, slender pennon-wise. 


But when the gold and silver lamps 
Colour the London dew, 

And, misted by the winter damps, 
The shops shine bright anew— 

Blue comes to earth, it walks the street, 
It dyes the wide air through; 

A mimic sky about their feet, 
The throng go crowned with blue. 


On Wenlock Edge 


ALFRED EDWARD HOUSMAN 


On Wenlock Edge the wood’s in trouble; 


His forest fleece the Wrekin heaves; 


The gale, it plies the saplings double, 


And thick on Severn snow the leaves. 


"Twould blow like this through holt and hanger 


When Uricon the city stood: 


"Tis the old wind in the old anger, 


But then it threshed another wood. 
M.M.V. 
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Then, ’twas before my time, the Roman 
At yonder heaving hill would stare: 
The blood that warms an English yeoman, 


The thoughts that hurt him, they were there. 


There, like the wind through woods in riot, 
Through him the gale of life blew high; 
The tree of man was never quiet: 
Then “twas the Roman, now "tis I. 


The gale, it plies the saplings double, 

. It blows so hard, "twill soon be gone: 

To-day the Roman and his trouble 
Are ashes under Uricon. 


The Hound of Heaven 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


the nights and down the days; 

n the arches of the years; 

the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 

I hid fróm Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 

Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, 

From those Strong Feet that followed, followed after. 

But with unhurrying chase, 

And unperturbéd pace, 

tate speed, majestic instancy, 

They beat—and a Voice beat 

, ore instant than the Feet— 

“ All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


I FLED Him, down 
I fled Him, dow 
I fled Him, down 


Delibe 


I pleaded, outlaw-wise, 
By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 
Trellised with intertwining charities; 
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(For, though I knew His love Who followéd, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside). 
But, if one little casement parted wide, 
The gust of His approach would clash it to. 
Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to pursue, 
Across the margent of the world I fled, 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 
Smiting for shelter on their clangéd bars; 
Fretted to dulcet jars 
And silvern chatter the pale ports o’ the moon. 
Isaid to Dawn: Be sudden—to Eve: Be soon; 
With thy young skyey blossoms heap me over 
From this tremendous Lover— 
Float thy vague veil about me, lest He see! 
-I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 
In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 
To all swift things for swiftness did I sue; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every wind. 
But whether they swept, smoothly fleet, 
The long savannahs of the blue; 
Or whether, Thunder-driven, 
They clanged his chariot *thwart a heaven, 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn o' their feet:— 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue, 
Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat— 
“ Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me." 


I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid; 

But still within the little children's eyes 
Seems something, something that replies, 
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They at least are for me, surely for me! 
I turned me to them very wistfully; 
But just as their young eyes grew sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angel plucked them from me by the hair. 
** Come then, ye other children, Nature's—share 
With me ” (said I) “ your delicate fellowship; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let me twine with you caresses, 
Wantoning 
With our Lady-Mother's vagrant tresses, 
Banqueting 
With her in her wind-walled palace, 
Underneath her azured dais, 
Quaffing, as your taintless way is, 
From a chalice 
Lucent-weeping out of the dayspring." 
So it was done: 
Jin their delicate fellowship was one— 
Drew the bolt of Nature's secrecies. 
I knew all the swift importings 
On the wilful face of skies; 
I knew how the clouds arise 
Spuméd of the wild sea-snortings; 
All that’s born or dies 
Rose and drooped with; made them shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine; 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even, 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
hed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
weet tears were salt with mortal mine; 
the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat, 
And share commingling heat; 


I triump 


And its s 
Against 
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But not by that, by that, was eased my human smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven's grey cheek. 


Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy; 
And past those noiséd Feet 
A Voice comes yet more fleet— 
* Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me.” 


Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 

I am defenceless utterly. 

I slept, methinks, and woke, 
And, slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 
In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 

I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me; grimed with smears, 
I stand amid the dust o' the mounded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream. 


Now. of that long pursuit 
Comes on at hand the bruit; 
That Voice is round me like a bursting sea: 
* And is thy earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard? 
Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me!” 


* Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart? 
Seeing none but I makes much of naught ? (He said), 
And human love needs human meriting: 

How hast thou merited— 
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Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not 

How little worthy of any love thou art! 

Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 

АП which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might'st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child's mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come! ” 


Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
“ Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 


In No Strange. Land 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


О wor p invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


Does the fish soar to find the Ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 

"That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken; 
And our benumbed conceiving soars!— 

The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 
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The angels keep their ancient places;— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
"Tis ye, tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob's ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 


Clifton Chapel 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


Tur is the Chapel: here, my son, 

Your father thought the thoughts of youth, 
And heard the words that one by one 

The touch of Life has turned to truth. 
Here in a day that is not far, 

You too may speak with noble ghosts 
Of manhood and the vows of war 

You made before the Lord of Hosts. 


To set the cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honour, while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes; 
To count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 
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My son, the oath is yours: the end 
Is His, Who built the world of strife, 
Who gave his children Pain for friend, 
And Death for surest hope of life. 
To-day and here the fight's begun, 
Of the great fellowship you're free; 
Henceforth the School and you are one, 
And what you are, the race shall be. 


God send you fortune: yet be sure, 
Among the lights that gleam and pass, 

You'll live to follow none more pure 
Than that which glows on yonder brass. 

“ Qui procul hinc," the legend's writ,— 
The frontier-grave is far away— 

“ Qui ante diem periit: 

Sed miles, sed pro patria,” 


Minora Sidera 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


SITTING at times over a hearth that burns 
With dull domestic glow, 


My thought, leaving the book, gratefully turns 
To you who planned it so, 


Й 


Not of the great only you deigned to tell— 
The stars by which we steer— 

But lights out of the night that flashed, and fell 
To night again, are here, 


Such as were those, dogs of an elder day, 
Who sacked the golden ports, 


And those later who dared grapple their prey 
Beneath the harbour forts: 
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Some with flag at the fore, sweeping the world 
'To find an equal fight, 

And some who joined war to their trade, and hurled 
Ships of the line in flight. 


Whether their fame centuries long should ring 
They cared not over-much, 

But cared greatly to serve God and the King, 
And keep the Nelson touch; 


And fought to build Britain above the tide 
Of wars and windy fate; 

And passed content, leaving to us the pride 
Of lives obscurely great. 


Recessional 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Сор of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
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If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 


The English Flag 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Wiyos of the World, give answer! They are whimpering to 
and fro— 


And what should they know of England who only England 
know?— 

The poor little street-bred people that vapour and fume and 
brag, 


They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the 
English Flag! 


atte we borrow a clout from the Boer—to plaster anew with 

irt? 

An Irish liar’s bandage, or an English coward’s shirt? 

We may not speak of England; her Flag’s to sell or share. 

What is the Flag of England? Winds of the World, declare! 

The North Wind blew:— 
guards go; 

I chase your lazy whalers home from the Disko floe. 

By the great North Lights above me I work the will of God, 

And the liner splits on the ice-field or the Dogger fills with cod. 


“From Bergen my steel-shod van- 
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* I barred my gates with iron, I shuttered my doors with 
flame, 

Because to force my ramparts your nutshell navies came. 

I took the sun from their presence, I cut them down with my 
blast, 

And they died, but the Flag of England blew free ere the spirit 
passed. 


* The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, long Arctic 
nights, 

The musk-ox knows the standard that flouts the Northern 
Lights: 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my bergs to dare, 

Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go forth, for it is еге!” 


The South Wind sighed:—* From the Virgins my mid-sea 
course was ta'en 

Over a thousand islands lost in an idle main, 

Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the long-backed 
breakers croon 

Their endless ocean legends to the lazy, locked lagoon. 


* Strayed amid lonely islets, mazed amid outer keys, 

I waked the palms to laughter—I tossed the scud in the breeze— 
Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone, 

But over the scud and the palm-trees an English flag was 


flown. 


* Y have wrenched it free from the halliards to hang for a wisp 
on the Horn; 

I have chased it north to the Lizard—ribboned and rolled and 
torn; к 

I have spread its folds o'er the dying, adrift in a hopeless sea; 

I have hurled it swift on the slaver, and seen the slave set free. 


My basking sunfish know it, and wheeling albatross, 

Where the lone wave fills with fire beneath the Southern Cross. 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my reefs to dare, 
Ye have but my seas to furrow. Go forth, for it is there! ” 
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The East Wind roared:—* From the Kuriles, the Bitter Seas, 
I come, 


And me men call the Home-Wind, for I bring the English 
home. 


Look—look well to your Shipping! By the breath of my mad 
typhoon 


I swept your close-packed Praya and beached your best at 
Kowloon! 


“ The reeling junks behind me and the racing seas before, 
I raped your richest roadstead—I plundered Singapore! А 
І set my hand on the Hoogli; as a hooded snake she rose; 


And I flung your stoutest steamers to roost with the startled 
crows. 


“ Never the lotus closes, never the wild-fowl wake, 


ut a soul goes out on the East Wind that died for England’s 
sake— 


Man or woman 


or suckling, mother or bride or maid— 
Because on the b 


Ones of the English the English Flag is stayed. 


“ The desert-dust hath dimmed it, the flying wild-ass knows, 

The scared white leopard winds it across the taintless snows. 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my sun to dare; 
* have but my sands to travel. Go forth, for it is there! 


The West Wind called:— 
galleons fly 


hat bear the wheat and cattle lest street-bred people die. — 
€y make my might their porter, they make my house their 
th. - " 


"In squadrons the thoughtless 


.. Path, 
Till I loose my neck from th 


eir rudder and whelm them all in 
my wrath, 


“T draw the glidin, 


g fog-bank as a snake is drawn from the 
ole, 


They bellow one to the other, the frighted ship-bells toll; 
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For day is a drifting terror till I raise the shroud with my 
breath, 

And they see strange bows above them and the two go locked 
to death. 


* But whether in calm or wrack-wreath, whether by dark or 
day, 

I heave them whole to the conger or rip their plates away, 

F irst of the scattered legions, under a shrieking sky, 

Dipping between the rollers, the English Flag goes by. 


“ The dead dumb fog hath wrapped it—the frozen dews have 
kissed— 

The naked stars have seen it, a fellow-star in the mist. 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my breath to dare, 

Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go forth, for it is there! ” 


The Lake Isle of Innisfree 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


I wit arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made: 
Nine bean-rows will I have there, a hive for the honey-bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping 
slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket 
sings; 

There midnight's all a glimmer, and noon а purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet's wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore: 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements grey, 
T hear it in the deep heart’s core. 
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Growing Old Together 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


AND though the first sweet sting of love be past, 
The sweet that almost venom is; though youth, 
With tender and extravagant delight, 

"The first and secret kiss by twilight hedge, 

The insane farewell repeated o'er and o'er, 

Pass off; there shall succeed a faithful peace; 
Beautiful friendship tried by sun and wind, 
Durable from the daily dust of life. 

And though with sadder, still with kinder eyes, 
We shall behold all frailties, we shall haste 

'То pardon, and with mellowing minds to bless. 
Then though we must grow old, we shall grow old 
Together, and he shall not greatly miss 

My bloom faded, and waning light of eyes, 

Too deeply gazed in ever to seem dim; 

Nor shall we murmur at, nor much regret 

The years that gently bend us to the ground, 
And gradually incline our face; that we 
Leisurely stooping, and with each slow step, 
May curiously inspect our lasting home. 

But we shall sit with luminous holy smiles, 
Endeared by many griefs, by many a jest, 

And custom sweet of living side by side; 

And full of memories not unkindly glance 
Upon each other. Last, we shall descend 

Into the natural ground—not without tears— 
One must go first, ah God! one must go first; 
After so long one blow for both were good; 
Still, like old friends, glad to have met, and leave 
Behind a wholesome memory on the earth. 
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For the Fallen 


LAURENCE BINYON 


Wiru proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children, 
England mourns for her dead across the sea. 

Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her spirit, 
Fallen in the cause of the free. 


Solemn the drums thrill: Death august and royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

There is music in the midst of desolation 

And a glory that shines upon our tears. 


They went with songs to the battle, they were young, 
Straight of limb, true of cye, steady and aglow. 

They were staunch to the end against odds uncounted, 
They fell with their faces to the foe. 


"They shall grow not old, as we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 


They mingle not with their laughing comrades again; 
They sit no more at familiar tables of home: 

They have no lot in our labour of the day-time; 

They sleep beyond England’s foam. 


But where our desires are and our hopes profound, 

Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from sight, 

To the innermost heart of their own land they are known 
As the stars are known to the Night; 


As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust, 


Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 
As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness, 


To the end, to the end, they remain. 
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'The East in Gold 


WILLIAM HENRY DAVIES 


SOMEHOW this world is wonderful at times, 
As it has been from early morn in May; 
Since I first heard the cock-a-doodle-do— 
Timekeeper on green farms—at break of day. 


Soon after that I heard ten thousand birds, : 
Which made me think an angel brought a bin 

Of golden grain, and none was scattered yet— 
To rouse those birds to make that merry din. 


I could not sleep again, for such wild cries, 

And went out early into their green world; 
And then I saw what set their little tongues 

To scream for joy—they saw the East in gold. 


Leisure 


WILLIAM HENRY DAVIES 


Wnar is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


No time to see, in broad daylight, 
S'reams full of stars, like skies at night. 


. No time to turn at Beauty's glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 


William Henry Davies 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


England 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


No lovelier hills than thine have laid 
My tired thoughts to rest: 

No peace of lovelier valleys made 
Like peace within my breast. 


Thine are the woods whereto my soul, 
Out of the noontide beam, 

Flees for a refuge green and cool 
And tranquil as a dream. 


Thy breaking seas like trumpets peal; 
Thy clouds—how oft have I 

Watched their bright towers of silence steal 
Into infinity! 


My heart within me faints to roam 
In thought ev’n far from thee: 
Thine be the grave whereto I come, 

And thine my darkness be. 


All That’s Past 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


Very old are the woods; 
And the buds that break 

Out of the brier’s boughs, 
When March winds wake, 
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So old with their beauty are— 
Oh, no man knows 

Through what wild centuries 
Roves back the rose. 


Very old are the brooks; 
And the rills that rise 
Where snow sleeps cold beneath 
The azure skies 
Sing such a history 
Of come and gone, 
Their every drop is as wise 
As Solomon. 


Very old are we men; 
Our dreams are tales 
Told in dim Eden 
By Eve's nightingales; 
We wake and whisper awhile, 
But, the day gone by, 
Silence and sleep like fields 
Of amaranth lie. 


O God of Earth and Altar 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


О Сор of earth and altar 
З Bow down and hear our cry, 
Our earthly rulers falter, 
Our people drift and die; 
The walls of gold entomb us, 
The swords of scorn divide, 
Take not thy thunder from us, 
But take away our pride. 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton 


From all that terror teaches, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 
From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men, 
From sale and profanation 
Of honour and the sword, 
From sleep and from damnation, 
Deliver us, good Lord! 


Tie in a living tether 
The prince and priest and thrall, 
Bind all our lives together, 
Smite us and save us all; 
In ire and exultation 
Aflame with faith, and free, 
Lift up a living nation, 
A single sword to thee. 


'The House of Christmas 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


THERE fared a mother driven forth 
Out of an inn to roam; 
In the place where she was homeless 
АП men are at home. 
The crazy stable close at hand, 
With shaking timber and shifting sand, 
Grew a stronger thing to abide and stand 
Than the square stones of Rome. 


For men are homesick in their homes, 
And strangers under the sun, 

And they lay their heads in a foreign land 
Whenever the day is done. 
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Here we have battle and blazing eyes, 

And chance and honour and high surprise, 

But our homes are urider miraculous skies 
Where the yule tale was begun. 


A child in a foul stable, 
Where the beasts feed and foam; 
Only where He was homeless 
Are you and I at home; 
We have hands that fashion and heads that know; 
But our hearts we lost—how long ago!— 


In a place no chart nor ship can show 
Under the sky's dome. 


"This world is wild as an old wives' tale, 
And strange the plain things are, 
The earth is enough and the air is enough 
For our wonder and our war; 
But our rest is as far as the fire-drake swings, 
And our peace is put in impossible things . 
Where clashed and thundered unthinkable wings 
Round an incredible star. 


То an open house in the evening 
Home shall men come, 
To an older place than Eden 
And a taller town than Rome; 
To the end of the way of the wandering star 
To the things that cannot be and that are, 


To the place where God was homeless 


And all men are at home. 
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The West Wind 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


Ir’s a warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ cries; 
I never hear the west wind but tears are in my eyes. 
For it comes from the west lands, the old brown hills, 
And April’s in the west wind, and daffodils. 


It’s a fine land, the west land, for hearts as tired as mine, 
Apple orchards blossom there, and the air’s like wine. 
There is cool green grass there, where men may lie at rest, 
And the thrushes are in song there, fluting from the nest. 


** Will ye not come home, brother? ye have been long away, 
It’s April, and blossom time, and white is the may; 

And bright is the sun, brother, and warm is the rain,— 

Will ye not come home, brother, home to us again? 


“ The young corn is green, brother, where the rabbits run, 
It's blue sky, and white clouds, and warm rain and sun. 
It's song to a man's soul, brother, fire to a man's brain, 
'To hear the wild bees and see the merry spring again. 


“ Larks are singing in the west, brother, above the green wheat, 
So will ye not come home, brother, and rest your tired feet? 
Гуе a balm for bruised hearts, brother, sleep for aching eyes,” 
Says the warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ cries. 


It’s the white road westwards is the road I must tread 

To the green grass, the cool grass, and rest for heart and head, 
To the violets and the warm hearts and the thrushes’ song, 
In the fine land, the west land, the land where I belong, 
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'The Midlands 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


Brack in the summer night my Cotswold hill 

Aslant my window sleeps, beneath a sky 
Deep as the bedded violets that fill 

March woods with dusky passion. As lie 
Abed between cool walls I watch the host 

Of the slow stars lit over Gloucester plain, 
And drowsily the habit of these most | 

Beloved of English lands moves in my brain, 
While silence holds dominion of the dark, 
Save when the foxes from the spinneys bark. 


I see the valleys in their morning mist 

Wreathed under limpid hills in moving light, 
Happy with many a yeoman melodist; 

I see the little roads of twinkling white 
Busy with field-ward teams and market gear 

Of rosy men, cloth-gaitered, who can tell 
The many-minded changes of the year, 

Who know why crops and kine fare ill or well 
I see the sun persuade the mist away, 
Till town and stead are shining to the day. 


I see the wagons move along the rows 
Of ripe and summer-breathing clover-flower, 
I see the lissom husbandman who knows 
Deep in his heart the beauty of his power, 
As, lithely pitched, the full-heaped fork bids on 
The harvest home. I hear the rickyard fill 
With gossip as in generations gone, 
While wagon follows wagon from the hill. 
I think how, when our seasons all are sealed, 
Shall come the unchanging harvest from the field. 
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I see the barns and comely manors planned 

By men who somehow moved in comely thought, 
Who, with a simple shippon to their hand, 

As men upon some godlike business wrought; 
I see the little cottages that keep 

Their beauty still where since Plantagenet 
Have come the shepherds happily to sleep, 

Finding the loaves and cups of cider set; 
I see the twisted shepherds, brown and old, 
Driving at dusk their glimmering sheep to fold. 


And now the valleys that upon the sun 

Broke from their opal veils are veiled again, 
And the last light upon the wolds is done, 

And silence falls on flocks and fields and men; 
And black upon the night I watch my hill, 

And the stars shine, and there an owly wing 
Brushes the night, and all again is still, 

And, from this land of worship that I sing, 
I turn to sleep, content that from my sires 
I draw the blood of England’s midmost shires. 


The Dying Patriot 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER 


Day breaks on England down the Kentish hills, 
Singing in the silence of the meadow-footing rills, 
Day of my dreams, O day! 
I saw them march from Dover long ago 
With a silver cross before them, singing low, 
Monks of Rome from their home where the blue seas break in 


foam, 
Augustine with his feet of snow. 


Noon strikes on England, noon on Oxford town, 
—Beauty she was statue-cold—there’s blood upon her gown: 
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Noon of my dreams, O noon! , 
Proud and godly kings had built her, long ago, 
With her towers and tombs and statues all arow, 
With her fair and floral air and the love that lingers there, 
And the streets where the great men go. 


Evening on the olden, the golden sea of Wales, 
When the first star shivers and the last wave pales: 
O evening dreams! 
"There's a house that Britons walked in, long ago, 
Where now the springs of ocean fall and flow, 
And the dead robed in red and sea-lilies overhead 
Sway when the long winds blow. 


Sleep not, my country: though night is here, afar 

Your children of the morning are clamorous for war: 

Fire in the night, O dreams! 

Though she send you as she sent you, long ago, 

South to desert, east to ocean, west to snow, 

West of these out to seas colder than the Hebrides I must go 

Where the fleet of stars is anchored, and the young 
Star-captains glow. 


To be a Poet a Thousand Years Hence 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER 


I wHo am dead a thousand years, 
And wrote this sweet archaic song, 

Send you my words for messengers 
The way I. shall not pass along. 


I care not if you bridge the seas, 
Or ride secure the cruel sky, 

Or build consummate palaces 
Of metal or of masonry. 
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But have you wine and music still, 
And statues and a bright-eyed love, 

And foolish thoughts of good and ill, 
And prayers to them who sit above? 


How shall we conquer? Like a wind 
That falls at eve our fancies blow, 
And old Maeonides the blind 
Said it three thousand years ago. 


O friend unseen, unborn, unknown, 
Student of our sweet English tongue, 
Read out my words at night, alone: 
I was a poet, I was young. 


Since I can never see your face, 
And never shake you by the hand, 

I send my soul through time and space 
To greet you. You will understand. 


Into Battle 


JULIAN GRENFELL 


Tue naked earth is warm with Spring, 
And with green grass and bursting trees 
Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying 
And quivers in the sunny breeze; 
And Life is Colour and Warmth and Light, 
And a striving evermore for these; 
And he is dead who will not fight; 
And who dies fighting has increase. 


The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth: 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth; 
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And find, when fighting shall be done, 
Great rest, and fullness after dearth. 


АП the bright company of Heaven ; 
Hold him in their high comradeship, 

The Dog-Star, and the Sisters Seven, 
Orion's Belt and sworded hip. 


The woodland trees that stand together, 
They stand to him each one a friend; 
They gently speak in the windy weather; 
They guide to valley and ridge's end. 


The kestrel hovering by day, 

And the little owls that call by night, 
Bid him be swift and keen as they, 

As keen of ear, as swift of sight. 


The blackbird sings to him, “ Brother, brother, 
If this be the last Song you shall sing, 

Sing well, for you may not sing another; 
Brother, sing.” 


In dreary doubtful waiting hours, 
Before the brazen frenzy starts, 

The horses show him nobler powers;— 
O patient eyes, courageous hearts! 


And when the burning moment breaks, | 
And all things else are out of mind, 

And only Joy of Battle takes 
Him by the throat, and makes him blind, | 


"Through joy and blindness he shall know, 
Not caring much to know, that still 

Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
That it be not the Destined Will. 
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The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air Death moans and sings; 
But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 


A Saxon Song 


NV. SACKVILLE-WEST 


Toots with the comely names, 
Mattock and scythe and spade, 
Couth and bitter as flames, 
Clean, and bowed in the blade— 
A man and his tools make a man and his trade. 


Breadth of the English shires, 
Hummock and kame and mead, 
Tang of the reeking byres, 
Land of the English breed— 
A man and his land make a man and his creed. 


Leisurely flocks and herds, 
Cool-eyed cattle that come 
Mildly to wonted words, 
Swine that in orchards roam— 
A man and his beasts make a man and his home. 


Children sturdy and flaxen 
Shouting in brotherly strife, 
Like the land they are Saxon, 
Sons of a man and his wife— 
For a man and his loves make a man and his life. 
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Spring 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


Tue spring was late that year, I well remember. 1 
The year when first I came on the field of Fritillaries; 
So late, the cottars meeting in the lanes 

Would stop to marvel mildly, with that old 
Unplumbed capacity for wonderment 

At Nature's whim. The calendar told spring, 

‘But spring was heedless: April into May 

Passed, and the trees still wore their livery 

Of lean black winter’s servants; very strange 

Most lovely Easter played three days at summer, 

A heavy summer over winter’s fields, 

Three days, and then was vanished, like a queen 
Dropping the lifted flap of her pavilion. 


Nightly I leant me at the window-sill 
Telling the chaplet of the slipping days, 

But still the lamp streamed wet on polished stones, 
And still the nights were empty silences 
Robbed of the nightingale; they only held 
The slanting strings of rain: Orion marched 
Invisible down the hours from dusk to dawn, 
Till morning pallor lost him, but the clouds 
Hid all his gradual latening; that year 

He shot his midnight javelins unseen 

And dipped the horizon into other skies, 
Lost to the North, till autumn should renew 
His Captaincy, with Rigel, Betelgeuse, 
Aldebaran, and brightest Sirius, 


Have we so many springs allotted us, 
And who would rob a pauper of his pence? 
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'Then broke the spring. The hedges in a day 
Burgeoned to green; the drawing of the trees, 
Incomparably pencilled line by line, 

Thickened to heaviness, and men forgot 

The intellectual austerity 

Of winter, in the rich warm-blooded rush 

Of growth, and mating beasts, and rising sap. 
How swift and sudden strode that tardy spring, 
Between a sunrise and a sunset come! 

The shadow of a swallow crossed the wall; 
Nightingales sang by day. The pushing blade 
Parted the soil. The morning roofs and oasts 
There, down the lane, beside the brook and willows, 
Cast their long shadows. Pasture ankle-wet 
Steamed to the sun. The tulips dyed their green 
To red in cottage gardens. Bees astir, 

Fussing from flower to flower, made war on time. 
Body and blood were princes; the cold mind 
Sank with Orion from the midnight sky; 

The stars of spring rose visible: The Virgin; 

Al Fard the solitary; Regulus 

The kingly star, the handle of the Sickle; 

And Venus, lonely splendour in the west, 
Roamed over the rapt meadows; shone in gold 
Beneath the cottage eaves where nesting birds 
Obeyed love's law; shone through the cottage panes 
Where youth lay sleeping on the breast of youth, 
Where love was life, and not a brief desire; 
Shone on the heifer blaring for the bull 

Over the hedgerow deep in dewy grass: 

And glinted through the dark and open door 
Where the proud stallion neighing to his mares 
Stamped on the cobbles of the stable floor. 

For all were equal in the sight of spring, 

Man and his cattle; corn; and greening trees, 
Ignorant of the soul’s perplexity, 

Ignorant of the wherefore and the end, 
Bewildered by no transient ecstasy, 
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But following the old and natural law, 
Nor marred nor blazing with a royal excess; 
The law of life and life's continuance. 
The Land 


Forefathers 


EDMUND CHARLES BLUNDEN 


Here they went with smock and crook, 
Toiled in the sun, lolled in the shade, 
Here they muddied out the brook 

And here their hatchet cleared the glade; 
Harvest supper woke their wit, 
Huntsman's moon their wooings lit. 


From this church they led their brides, 
From this church themselves were led 
Shoulder-high: on these waysides 

Sat to take their beer and bread. 
Names are gone—what men they were 
"These their cottages declare. 


Names are vanished, save the few 
In the old brown Bible scrawled: 
"These were men of pith and thew, 
Whom the city never called: 
Scarce could read or hold а quill, 
Built the barn, the forge, the mill. 


On the green they watched their sons 
Playing till too dark to sce, 

As their fathers watched them once, 
As my father once watched me: 
While the bat and beetle flew 


On the warm air webbed with dew. 
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Unrecorded, unrenowned, 

Men from whom my ways begin, 
Here I know you by your ground 
But I know you not within— 
There is silence, there survives 
Not a moment of your lives. 


Like the bee that now is blown 
Honey-heavy on my hand, 

From his toppling tansy-throne 
In the green tempestuous land— 
I'm in clover now, nor know 


Who made honey long ago. 


The Barn 


EDMUND CHARLES BLUNDEN 


RAIN-SUNKEN roof, grown green and thin 

For sparrows’ nests and starlings’ nests; 

Dishevelled eaves; unwieldy doors, 

Cracked rusty pump, and oaken floors, 

And idly-pencilled names and jests 
Upon the posts within. 


The light pales at the spider’s lust, 

The wind tangs through the shattered pane: 

An empty hop-poke spreads across 

The gaping frame to mend the loss 

And keeps out sun as well as rain, 
Mildewed with clammy dust. 


The smell of apples stored in hay 

And homely cattle-cake is there. 

Use and disuse have come to terms, 

The walls are hollowed out by worms, 

But men’s feet keep the mid-floor bare 
And free from worse decay. 
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АП merry noise of hens astir | 

Or sparrows squabbling on the roof 

Comes to the barn's broad open door; 

You hear upon the stable floor 

Old hungry Dapple strike his hoof, 
And the blue fan-tail’s whirr. 


The barn is old, and very old, 

But not a place of spectral fear. 

Cobwebs and dust and speckling sun 

Come to old buildings every onc. 

Long since they made their dwelling here, 
And here you may behold 


Nothing but simple wane and change; 
Your tread will wake no ghost, your voice 
Will fall on silence undeterred. 
No phantom wailing will be heard, 
Only the farm's blithe cheerful noise; 

The barn is old, not strange. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


Hallucinations 


LEWIS CARROLL 


Hz thought he saw an Elephant, 
That practised on a fife: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A letter from his wife. 

“ At length I realise,” he said, 
“ The bitterness of Life! ”? 


He thought he saw a Buffalo 
Upon the chimney-piece: 

He looked again, and found it was 
His Sister’s Husband’s Niece. 

“ Unless you leave this house," he said, 
“ГІ send for the Police! ”? 


He thought he saw a Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek: 
He looked again, and found it was 

The Middle of Next Week. 
“ The one thing I regret,” he said, 
“ Ts that it cannot speak! ” 


He thought he saw a Banker's Clerk 
Descending from the bus: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Hippopotamus: 

“ If this should stay to dine," he said 
“ There won't be much for us! ” 


He thought he saw a Kangaroo 
That worked a coffee-mill: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Vegetable-Pill. 

** Were I to swallow this,” he said, 
«Т should be very ill! * 
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He thought he saw a Coach-and-Four 
That stood beside his bed: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Bear without a Head. А 

“ Poor thing,” he said, “ poor silly thing 
It's waiting to be fed! ” 


He thought he saw an Albatross 
That fluttered round the lamp: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Penny-Postage-Stamp. 

“You'd best be getting home,” he said: 
“ The nights are very damp! ” 


He thought he saw a Garden-Door 
That opened with a key: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Double Rule of Three: 

“ And all its mystery,” he said, 
“ Is clear as day to me! ” 


He thought he saw an Argument 
That proved he was the Pope: 
He looked again, and found it was 

A Bar of Mottled Soap. 
** A fact so dread,” he faintly said, 
“ Extinguishes all hope! ” 


The Aged, Aged Man 


LEWIS CARROLL 


Pit tell thee everything I can; 
There's little to relate. 

I saw an aged, aged man, 
A-sitting on a gate. 

“Who are you, aged man? ” I said. 
“ And how is it you live? ” 
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And his answer trickled through my head 
Like water through a sieve. 


He said, “ I look for butterflies 
That sleep among the wheat: 
I make them into mutton-pies, 
And sell them in the street. 
I sell them unto men,” he said, 
“ Who sail on stormy seas; 
And that's the way I get my bread— 
A trifle, if you please." 


But I was thinking of a plan 
To dye one's whiskers green, 
And always use so large a fan 
That they could not be seen. 
So, having no reply to give 
To what the old man said, 
I cried, “ Come, tell me how you live 
And thumped him on the head. 


ps 


His accents mild took up the tale: 
He said, “ I go my ways, 
And when I find a mountain-rill, 
I set it in a blaze; 
And thence they make a stuff they call 
Rowland's Macassar Oil— 
Yet twopence-halfpenny is all 
They give me for my toil." 


But I was thinking of a way 
To feed oneself on batter, 

And so go on from day to day 
Getting a little fatter. 

I shook him well from side to side, 
Until his face was blue: 

** Come, tell me how you live,” I cried, 
* And what it is you do! ? 
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He said, “ I hunt for haddocks’ eyes 
Among the heather bright, 

And work them into waistcoat-buttons 
In the silent night. 

And these I do not sell for gold 
Or coin of silvery shine, 

But for a copper halfpenny, 
And that will purchase nine. 


“I sometimes dig for buttered rolls, 
Or set limed twigs for crabs; 

I sometimes search the grassy knolls 
For wheels of hansom-cabs. 

And that’s the way ” (he gave a wink) 

“ By which I get my wealth— 

And very gladly will I drink 
Your Honour's noble health.” 


I heard him then, for I had just 
Completed my design 

To keep the Menai bridge from rust 
By boiling it in wine. 

I thanked him much for telling me 
The way he got his wealth, 

But chiefly for his wish that he 
Might drink my noble health. 


And now, if e’er by chance I put 
My fingers into glue; 
Or madly squeeze a right-hand foot 
Into a left-hand shoe, 
Or if I drop upon my toe 
A very heavy weight, 
I weep, for it reminds me so 
Of that old man I used to know— 
Whose look was mild, whose speech was slow, 
Whose hair was whiter than the snow, 
Whose face was very like a crow, 
With eyes, like cinders, all aglow, 
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Who seemed distracted with his woe, 

Who rocked his body to and fro, 

And muttered mumblingly and low, 

As if his mouth were full of dough, 

Who snorted like a buffalo— 

That summer evening long ago 
A-sitting on a gate. 


A Sea Dirge 


LEWIS CARROLL 


‘THERE are certain things—as, a spider, a ghost, 
The income-tax, gout, an umbrella for three— 
That I hate, but the thing that I hate the most 
Is a thing they call the Sea. 


Pour some salt water over the floor— 
Ugly I’m sure you'll allow it to be: 
Suppose it extended a mile or more, 
That’s very like the Sea. 


Beat a dog till it howls outright— 
Cruel, but all very well for a spree: 
Suppose that he did so day and night, 
That would be like the Sea. 


I had a vision of nursery-maids; 
Tens of thousands passed by me— 
All leading children with wooden spades, 
And this was by the Sea. 


Who invented those spades of wood? 
Who was it cut them out of the tree? 
None, I think, but an idiot could— 
Or one that loved the Sea. 
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Lewis Carroll 


It is pleasant and dreamy, no doubt, to float 
With “ thoughts as boundless, and souls as free ”: 
But, suppose you are very unwell in the boat, 
How do you like the Sea? 


There is an insect that people avoid 
(Whence is derived the verb “ to flee ”’). 
Where have you been by it most annoyed? 
In lodgings by the Sea. 


If you like your coffee with sand for dregs, 
A decided hint of salt in your tea, 
And a fishy taste in the very eggs— 
By all means choose the Sea. 


And if, with these dainties to drink and eat, 
You prefer not a vestige of grass or tree, 
And a chronic state of wet in your feet, 
Then—I recommend the Sea. 


For J have friends who dwell by the coast— 
Pleasant friends they are to me! 
It is when I am with them I wonder most 
That anyone likes the Sea. 


They take me a walk: though tired and stiff, 
To climb the heights I madly agree; 
And, after a tumble or so from the cliff, 
They kindly suggest the Sea. 


I try the rocks and I think it cool 
That they laugh with such an excess of glee: 
As I heavily slip into every pool 
That skirts the cold cold Sea. 
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Faithless Sally Brown 


THOMAS HOOD 


Younc Ben he was a nice young man, 
А carpenter by trade; 

And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was a lady’s maid. 


But as they fetched a walk one day, 
They met a press-gang crew; 

And Sally she did faint away, 
Whilst Ben he was brought to. 


The Boatswain swore with wicked words, 
Enough to shock a saint, 

That- though she did seem in a fit, 
*Twas nothing but a feint. 


“ Come, girl,” said he, “ hold up your head, 
He'll be as good as me; 

For when your swain is in our boat, 
A boatswain he will be.” 


So when they’d made their game of her, 
And taken off her elf, 

She roused, and found she only was 
A-coming to herself. 


“ And is he gone, and is he gone? ” 
She cried and wept outright: 

* Then I will to the water-side, 
And see him out of sight.” 


A waterman came up to her,— 
* Now, young woman,” said he, 
** [f you weep on so, you will make 
Eye-water in the sea.” 
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Thomas Hood 


* Alas! they've taken my beau Ben 
To sail with old Benbow; ” 

And her woe began to run afresh, 
As if she'd said Gee woe! 


Says he, “ They've only taken him 
To the Tender ship, you see; ” 

“ The Tender ship,” cried Sally Brown, 
“ What a hard-ship that must be! 


* Oh! would I were a mermaid now, 
For then I'd follow him; 

But oh! I’m not a fish-woman, 
And so I cannot swim. 


“ Alas! I was not born beneath 
The Virgin and the Scales, 
So I must curse my cruel stars, 
And walk about in Wales," 


Now Ben had sailed to many a place 
That’s underneath the world; 

But in two years the ship came home, 
And all her sails were furled. 


But when he called on Sally Brown, 
To see how she went on, 

He found she'd got another Ben, 
Whose Christian name was John. 


“ О Sally Brown, O Sally Brown! 
How could you serve me so? 

Гуе met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a blow." 


Then reading on his *bacco box, 
He heaved a bitter sigh, 

And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 


Thomas Hood 


And then he tried to sing “ Al's Well,” 
But could not though he tried: 

His head was turned, and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died. 


His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell: Р 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell. 


No! 
THOMAS HOOD 


No sun—no moon! 
No morn—no noon— 

No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— и 
No distance looking blue— 


No road—no street—no “ t'other side the way — 


No end to any Row— 
No indications where the Crescents go— 
No top to any steeple— 
No recognitions of familiar people— 
No courtesies for showing 'em— 
No knowing ’em!— 
No travelling at all—no locomotion, 
No inkling of the way—no notion— 
“ No go "—by land or ocean— 
No mail—no post— 
No news from any foreign coast— 
No Park—no Ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobility— 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 

November! 
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Gemini et Virgo 
CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY 


Some vast amount of years ago, 

Ere all my youth had vanish'd from me, 
А boy it was my lot to know, 

Whom his familiar friends called Tommy. 


I love to gaze upon a child; 

A young bud bursting into blossom; 
Artless, as Eve yet unbeguiled, 

And agile as a young opossum: 


And such was he. A calm-brow'd lad, 
Yet mad, at moments, as a hatter: 
Why hatters as a race are mad 
I never knew, nor does it matter, 


He was what nurses call a“ imb 73 

One of those small misguided creatures, 
Who, tho’ their intellects are dim, 

Are one too many for their teachers: 


And, if you asked of him to say 
What twice 10 was, or 3 times 7, 
He'd glance (in quite a placid way) 
From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven 


And smile, and look politely round, 
"To catch a casual suggestion; 

But make no effort to propound 
Any solution of the question. 


And so not much esteemed was he 
Of the authorities: and therefore 

He fraternized by chance with me, 
Needing a somebody to care for: 
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And three fair summers did we twain 
Live (as they say) and love together; 

And bore by turns the wholesome cane 
Till our young skins became as leather: 


And carved our names on every desk, 

And tore our clothes, and inked our collars; 
And looked unique and picturesque, 

But not, it may be, model scholars. 


We did much as we chose to do; 

We'd never heard of Mrs. Grundy; 
AII the theology we knew 

Was that we mightn't play on Sunday; 


And all the general truths, that cakes 
Were to be bought at four a penny, 
And that excruciating aches 
Resulted if we ate too many. 


And seeing ignorance is bliss, 

And wisdom consequently folly, 
The obvious result is this— 

That our two lives were very jolly. 


At last the separation came. 

Real love, at that time, was the fashion; 
And by a horrid chance, the same 

Young thing was, to us both, a passion. 


Old Poser snorted like a horse: 

His feet were large, his hands were pimply, 
His manner, when excited, coarse:— 

But Miss P. was an angel simply. 


She was a blushing, gushing thing; 
All—more than all—my fancy painted; 
Once--when she helped me to a wing 
Of goose—I thought I should have fainted. 
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The people said that she was blue: 

But I was green, and loved her dearly. 
She was approaching thirty-two; 

And I was then eleven, nearly. 


I did not love as others do; 
(None ever did that I’ve heard tell of;) | 
Му passion was a byword through 
The town she was, of course, the belle of. 


Oh, sweet—as to the toilworn man 
The far-off sound of rippling river; 
As to cadets in Hindustan 
The fleeting remnant of their liver— 


To me was ANNA; dear as gold 
That fills the miser’s sunless coffers; 
As to the spinster, growing old, 
The thought—the dream—that she had offers. 


Га sent her little gifts of fruit; 
I'd written lines to her as Venus; 
I swore unflinchingly to shoot 
The man who dared to come between us: 


And it was you, my Thomas, you, 
The friend in whom my soul confided, | 
Who dared to gaze on her—to do, | 
I may say, much the same as I did. 


One night, I saw him squeeze her hand; 
There was no doubt about the matter; 
I said he must resign, or stand 


My vengeance—and he chose the latter. 


We met, we “ planted ” blows on blows: 
We fought as long as we were able: 
My rival had а bottle-nose, 


And both my speaking eyes were sable, 
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When the school-bell cut short our strife. 
Miss P. gave both of us a plaster; 

And in a week became the wife 
Of Horace Nibbs, the writing-master. 


I loved her Һеп—Га love her still, 
Only one must not love Another's: 
But thou and I, my Tommy, will, 
When we again meet, meet as brothers. 


It may be that in age one secks 
Peace only: that the blood is brisker 

In boys’ veins, than in theirs whose cheeks 
Are partially obscured by whisker; 


Or that the growing ages steal 

'The memories of past wrongs from us. 
But this is certain—that I feel 

Most friendly unto thee, oh Thomas! 


And whereso'er we meet again, 
On this or that side the equator, 
If I’ve not turned teetotaler then, 
And have wherewith to pay the waiter, 


To thee ГІ drain the modest cup, 
Ignite with thee the mild Havannah; 

And we will waft, while liquoring up, 
Forgiveness to the heartless ANNA. 


The Fox at the Point of Death 


JOHN GAY 


А кох, in life's extreme decay, 

Weak, sick and faint, expiring lay; 
All appetite had left his maw, 

And age disarm'd his mumbling jaw. 
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His num'rous race around him stand 
To learn their dying sire's command; 
He rais'd his head with whining moan, 
And thus was heard the feeble tone. 

“ Ah, sons, from evil ways depart, 
My crimes lie heavy on my heart. 

See, see, the murder'd geese appear! 
Why are those bleeding turkeys there? 
Why all around this cackling train, 

Who haunt my ears for chickens slain? ? 

The hungry foxes round them star'd, 
And for the promis'd feast prepar'd. 

“ Where, Sir, is all this dainty cheer? 
Nor turkey, goose, nor hen is here: 
These are the phantoms of your brain, 
And your sons lick their lips in vain.” 

“ O, gluttons,” says the drooping sire; 
“ Restrain inordinate desire; 

Your liqu’rish taste you shall deplore, 
When peace of conscience is no more. 
Does not the hound betray our pace, 
And gins and guns destroy our race? 
Thieves dread the searching eye of pow’r, 
And never feel the quiet hour. 

Old age (which few of us shall know) 
Now puts a period to my woe. 

Would you true happiness attain, 

Let honesty your passions rein; 

So live in credit and esteem, 

And, the good name you lost, redeem.” 

“ The counsel’s good,” a fox replies, 
“ Could we perform what you advise. 
Think what our ancestors have done; 

A line of thieves from son to son: 

To us descends the long disgrace, 

And infamy hath mark’d our race. 

Though we, like harmless sheep, should feed, 
Honest in thought, in word, and deed, 
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Whatever hen-roost is decreas'd, 
We shall be thought to share the feast. 
The change shall never be believ'd, 
A lost good-name is ne'er retriev’d.” 

“ Nay then,” replies the feeble fox, 
** (But hark! I hear a hen that clocks) 
Go, but be mod'rate in your food; 
A chicken too might do me good.” 


The Well of St. Keyne 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 


A WELL there is in the west country, 
And a clearer one never was seen; 
There is not a wife in the west country 
But has heard of the Well of St. Keyne. 


An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 
And behind does an ash-tree grow, 

| And a willow from the bank above 

| Droops to the water below. 


A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne; 
Joyfully he drew nigh, 

For from cock-crow he had been travelling, 
And there was not a cloud in the sky. 


He drank of the water so cool and clear, 
For thirsty and hot was he, 

And he sat down upon the bank 
Under the willow-tree. 


There came a man from the house hard by 
At the Well to fill his рай; 

On the Well-side he rested it 
And he bade the Stranger hail. 
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* Now art thou a bachelor, Stranger? ” quoth he, 
** For an if thou hast a wife, 6 

Тһе happiest draught thou hast drunk this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 


“ Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast, 
Ever here in Cornwall been? 

For an if she have, I'll venture my life 
She has drunk of the Well of St. Keyne." 


“ I have left a good woman who never was here,” 
The Stranger he made reply, 

“ But that my draught should be the better for that, 
I pray you answer me why? ? 


“St. Keyne,” quoth the Cornish-man, “ many a time 
Drank of this crystal Well, 

And before the Angel summon’d her, 
She laid on the water a spell. 


“ If the Husband of this gifted Well 
Shall drink before his Wife, 

A happy man thenceforth is he, 
For he shall be Master for life. 


“ But if the Wife should drink of it hrst yids 
God help the Husband then! ° 

The Stranger stoopt to the Well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the water again. 


“You drank of the Well I warrant betimes? ” 
He to the Cornish-man said: 

But the Cornish-man smiled as the Stranger spake, 
And sheepishly shook his head. 


“ I hasten'd as soon as the wedding was done, 
And left my Wife in the porch; 

But i’ faith she had been wiser than me, 
For she took a bottle to Church.” 
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'The Rolling English Road 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


Berore the Roman came to Rye or out of Severn strode, 
The rolling English drunkard made the rolling English road. 
A reeling road, a rolling road, that rambles round the shire, 
And after him the parson ran, the sexton and the squire; 

A merry road, a mazy road, and such as we did tread 

The night we went to Birmingham by way of Beachy Head. 


I knew no harm of Bonaparte and plenty of the Squire, 

And for to fight the Frenchmen I did not much desire; 

But I did bash their bagginets because they came arrayed 

'То straighten out the crooked road an English drunkard made, 

When you and I went down the lane with ale-mugs in our 
hands, 

The night we went to Glastonbury by way of Goodwin Sands. 


His sins they were forgiven him; or why do flowers run 

Behind him; and the hedges all strengthing in the sun? 

The wild thing went from left to right and knew not which was 
which, 

But the wild rose was above him when they found him in the 
ditch. 

God pardon us, nor harden us; we did not see so clear 

The night we went to Bannockburn by way of Brighton Pier. 


My friends, we will not go again or ape an ancient rage, 

Or stretch the folly of our youth to be the shame of age, 

But walk with clearer eyes and ears this path that wandereth, 
And see undrugged in evening light the decent inn of death; 
But there is good news yet to hear and fine things to be seen, 
Before we go to Paradise by way of Kensal Green. 


M.M.V. 
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Etiquette 


SIR. WILLIAM SCHWENCK GILBERT 


Tue Ballyshannon foundered off the coast of Cariboo, 

And down in fathoms many went the captain and the crew; 

Down went the owners—greedy men whom hope of gain al- 
lured: 


Oh, dry the starting tear, for they were heavily insured. 


Besides the captain and the mate, the owners and the crew, 
The passengers were also drowned excepting only two: 
Young Peter Gray, who tasted tea for Baker, Croop, & Co., 
And Somers, who from Eastern shores imported indigo. 


These passengers, by reason of their clinging to a mast, 
Upon a desert island were eventually cast. 
"They hunted for their meals, as Alexander Selkirk used, 


But they couldn't chat together—they had not been intro- 
duced. 


For Peter Gray, and Somers too, though certainly in trade, 
Were properly particular about the friends they made; 
And somehow thus they settled it without a word of mouth 


That Gray should take the northern half, while Somers took 
the south. 


On Peter's portion oysters grew—a delicacy rare, 

But oysters were a delicacy Peter couldn't bear. 

On Somers’ side was turtle, on the shingle lying thick, 

Which Somers couldn't eat, because it always made him sick. 


Gray gnashed his teeth with envy as he saw a mighty store 
Of turtle unmolest. 


ed on his fellow-creature's shore: 
The oysters at his feet aside impatiently he shoved, 
For turtle and his mother were the only things he loved. 
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And Somers sighed in sorrow as he settled in the south, 

For the thought of Peter's oysters brought the water to his 
mouth. 

He longed to lay him down upon the shelly bed, and stuff: 

He had often eaten oysters, but had never had enough. 


How they wished an introduction to each other they had had 

When on board the Ballyshannon! And it drove them nearly 
mad 

To think how very friendly with each other they might get, 

If it wasn't for the arbitrary rule of etiquette! 


One day, when out a-hunting for the mus ridiculus, 

Gray overheard his fellow-man soliloquising thus: 

“I wonder how the playmates of my youth are getting on, 
M:Connell, S. B. Walters, Paddy Byles, and Robinson? ” 


These simple words made Peter as delighted as could be, 

Old chummies at the Charterhouse were Robinson and he! 

He walked straight up to Somers, then he turned extremely 
red, 

Hesitated, hummed and hawed a bit, then cleared his throat, 
and said: 


* I beg your pardon—pray forgive me if I seem too bold, 
But you have breathed a name I knew familiarly of old. 

You spoke aloud of Robinson—I happened to be by— 

You know him?” “ Yes, extremely well. “ Allow me—so 


doI!" 


It was enough: they felt they could more sociably get on, 
For (ah, the magic of the fact!) they each knew Robinson! 
‘And Mr. Somers’ turtle was at Peter’s service quite, 

And Mr. Somers punished Peter’s oyster-beds all night. 


They soon became like brothers from community of wrongs: 
They wrote each other little odes and sang each other songs; 
They told each other anecdotes disparaging their wives; 
On several occasions, too, they saved each other’s lives. 
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They felt quite melancholy when they parted for the night, 
And got up in the morning soon as ever it was light; 

Each other's pleasant company they reckoned so upon, 

And all because it happened that they both knew Robinson! 


They lived for many years on that inhospitable shore, 

And day by day they learned to love each other more and 
more. 

At last, to their astonishment, on getting up one day, 

They saw a vessel anchored in the offing of the bay! 


To Peter an idea occurred. “ Suppose we cross the main? 
So good an Opportunity may not occur again.” 

And Somers thought a minute, then ejaculated, “ Done! 

I wonder how my business in the City’s getting on? ” 


* But stay,” said Mr. Peter: “ when in England, as you know, 
I earned a living tasting teas for Baker, Croop, & Co., 
I may be superseded —my employers think me dead! ” 


“Then come with me,” said Somers, “and taste indigo 
instead,” 


But all their plans were scattered in a moment when they found 
The vessel was a convict ship from Portland, outward bound! 
When a boat came off to fetch them, though they felt it very 

kind, 
To go on board they firmly but respectfully declined. 


As both the ha 
Th 
fil 
Cc 


рру settlers roared with laughter at the joke, 
еу recognised an unattractive fellow pulling stroke: 

was Robinson—a convict, in an unbecoming frock! 
ondemned to seven years for misappropriating stock! ! ! 


They laughed no more, for Somers thought he had been rather 
rash 


In knowin, 
And Peter 
In making 


8 one whose friend had misappropriated cash; 
thought a foolish tack he must have gone upon 
the acquaintance of a friend of Robinson. 
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At first they didn't quarrel very openly, I've heard; 

They nodded when they met, and now and then exchanged a 
word: 

The word grew rare, and rarer still the nodding of the head, 

And when they meet each other now, they cut each other dead 


To allocate the island they agreed by word of mouth, 
And Peter takes the north again, and Somers takes the south; 
And Peter has the oysters, which he loathes with horror grim, 
And Somers has the turtle—turtle disagrees with him. 


A Nightmare 


SIR WILLIAM SCHWENCK GILBERT 


WHEN you're lying awake with a dismal headache, and repose 
is taboo'd by anxiety, 

I conceive you may use any language you choose to indulge 
in without impropriety; 

For your brain is on fire—the bedclothes conspire of usual 
slumber to plunder you: 

First your counterpane goes and uncovers your toes, and your 
sheet slips demurely from under you; 

Then the blanketing tickles—you feel like mixed pickles, so 
terribly sharp is the pricking. 

And you're hot, and you're cross, and you tumble and toss till 
there's nothing *twixt you and the ticking. 

Then the bedclothes all creep to the ground in a heap, and 
you pick 'em all up in a tangle; 

Next your pillow resigns and politely declines to remain at its 
usual angle! 

Well, you get some repose in the form of a doze, with hot 
eyeballs and head ever aching, 

But your slumbering teems with such horrible dreams that 
you’d very much better be waking; 

For you dream you are crossing the Channel, and tossing about 
in a steamer from Harwich, 
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Which is something between a large bathing-machine and a 
very small second-class carriage; 

And you're giving a treat (penny ice and cold meat) to a party 
of friends and relations— 

"They're a ravenous horde—and they all came on board at 
Sloane Square and South Kensington Stations. 

And bound on that journey you find your attorney (who 
started that morning from Devon); 

He's a bit undersized, and you don't feel surprised when he 
tells you he's only eleven. 

Well, you're driving like mad with this singular lad (by the 
bye, the ship's now a four-wheeler), 

And you're playing round games, and he calls you bad names 
when you tell him that “ ties pay the dealer ”; 

But this you can’t stand, so you throw up your hand, and you 
find you're as cold as an icicle, 

In your shirt and your socks (the black silk with gold clocks), 
crossing Salisbury Plain on a bicycle: 

And he and the crew are on bicycles too—which they've 
somehow or other invested in— 

And he's telling the tars all the particulars of a company he's 
interested in— 

It's a scheme of devices, to get at low prices, all goods from 
cough mixtures to cables 

(Which tickled the sailors) by treating retailers, as though they 
were all vegetables— 

You get a good spadesman to plant a small tradesman (first 
take off his boots with a boot-tree), 

And his legs will take root, and his fingers will shoot, and 
they'll blossom and bud like a fruit-tree— 

From the greengrocer tree you get grapes and green pea, 
cauliflower, pineapple, and cranberries, 

While the pastry-cook plant cherry brandy will grant—apple 
puffs, and three-corners, and Banburys— 

The shares are a penny, and ever so many are taken by 
Rothschild and Baring, 


And just as a few are allotted to you, you awake with a shudder 
despairing — 
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Yov're a regular wreck, with a crick in your neck, and no 
wonder you snore, for your head's on the floor, and 
you've needles and pins from your soles to your shins, and 
your flesh is a-creep, for your left leg's asleep, and you've 
cramp in your toes, and a fly on your nose, and some fluff 
in your lung, and a feverish tongue, and a thirst that's 
intense, and a general sense that you haven't been sleeping 
in clover; 

But the darkness has passed, and it's daylight at last, and the 
night has been long—ditto, ditto my song—and thank 
goodness they're both of them over! j 

Iolanthe 


Monody on the Death of Sherlock Holmes 


E. E. KELLETT 


Tout for the brave, 

That was so strong and hearty, 
That tumbled in the wave 

Along with Moriarty. 


No longer need we rush 
To catch the early “ Strand ”: 
To read Red-Headed Leagues, 
Or of the Speckled Band. 


Ah, never shall we learn 
The tale of that man’s life, 
Who took out his false teeth, 
And threw them at his wife. 


Dick Donovan may write 
A hundred tedious tomes, 
But we shall never see 
Another Sherlock Holmes. 
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E. E. Kellett 


Let scoundrels all rejoice 
"Throughout our mourning land; 

For Sherlock Holmes is gone, 
Gone.to a better Strand. 


Ducks 


F. W. HARVEY 
I 


Fnow troubles of the world 

I turn to ducks, 

Beautiful comical things 
Sleeping or curled 

Their heads beneath white wings 
By water cool, 

Or finding curious things 

To eat in various mucks 
Beneath the pool, 

Tails uppermost, or waddling 
Sailor-like on the shores 

Of ponds, or paddling 

—Left! Right!—with fanlike feet 
Which are for steady oars 
When they (white galleys) float 
Each bird a boat 

Rippling at will the sweet 
Wide waterway . . . 

When night is fallen you creep 
Upstairs, but drakes and dillies 
Nest with pale water-stars, 
Moonbeams and shadow-bars, 
And water-lilies; 

Fearful too much to sleep 
Since they've no locks 

To click against the teeth 

Of weasel and fox. 
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And warm beneath 

Are eggs of cloudy green 
Whence hungry rats and lean 
Would stealthily suck 

New life, but for the mien, 
'The bold ferocious mien 

Of the mother-duck. 


II 


Yes, ducks are valiant things 
On nests of twigs and straws, 
And ducks are soothy things 
And lovely on the lake 

When that the sunlight draws 
Thereon their pictures dim 

In colours cool. 

And when beneath the pool 
They dabble, and when they swim 
And make their rippling rings, 
O ducks are beautiful things! 


But ducks are comical things:— 
As comical as you. 

Quack! 

They waddle round, they do. 
They eat all sorts of things, 
And then they quack. 

By barn and stable and stack 
They wander at their will, 

But if you go too near 

They look at you through black 
Small topaz-tinted eyes 

And wish you ill. 

Triangular and clear 

They leave their curious track 
In mud at the water’s edge, 
And there amid the sedge 

And slime they gobble and peer 
Saying “ Quack! quack! ” 
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III 


When God had finished the stars and whirl of coloured suns 
He turned His mind from big things to fashion little ones, 
Beautiful tiny things (like daisies) He made, and then 
He made the comical ones in case the minds of men 
Should stiffen and become 
Dull, humourless and glum: 
And so forgetful of their Maker be 
As to take even themselves—quite seriously. 
Caterpillars and cats are lively and excellent puns; 
All God's jokes are good—even the practical ones! , 
And as for the duck, I think God must have smiled a bit 
Seeing those bright eyes blink on the day He fashioned it: 


And He's probably laughing still at the sound that came out of 
its bill! 


Matilda 


Who told Lies, and was Burned to Death 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


MATILDA told such Dreadful Lies, 

It made one Gasp and Stretch one's Eyes; 
Her Aunt, who, from her Earliest Youth, 
Had kept a Strict Regard for Truth, 
Attempted to Believe Matilda: 

The effort very nearly killed her, 

And would have done so, had not She 
Discovered this Infirmity. 

For once, towards the Close of Day, 
Matilda, growing tired of play, 

And finding she was left alone, 

Went tiptoe to the Telephone 

And summoned the Immediate Aid 

Of London’s Noble Fire-Brigade. 

Within an hour the Gallant Band 
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Were pouring in on every hand, 

From Putney, Hackney Downs, and Bow, 
With Courage high and Hearts a-glow 
They galloped, roaring through the Town, - 
** Matilda’s House is Burning Down! ” 
Inspired by British Cheers and Loud 
Proceeding from the Frenzied Crowd, 
They ran their ladders through a score 
Of windows on the Ball Room Floor; 
And took Peculiar Pains to Souse 

The Pictures up and down the House, 
Until Matilda’s Aunt succeeded 

In showing them they were not needed; 
And even then she had to pay 

To get the men to go away! 


It happened that a few Weeks later 
Her Aunt was off to the Theatre 

To see that Interesting Play 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

She had refused to take her Niece 

To hear this Entertaining Piece: 

A Deprivation Just and Wise 

To Punish her for Telling Lies. 

That Night a Fire did break out— 

You should have heard Matilda Shout! 
You should have heard her Scream and Bawl, 
And throw the window up and call 

To People passing in the Street— 

(The rapidly increasing Heat 
Encouraging her to obtain 

Their confidence)—but all in vain! 

For every time She shouted “ Fire! " 
They only answered “ Little Liar! ” 
And therefore when her Aunt returned, 
Matilda, and the House, were Burned. 


N 
N 
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Leigh Hunt 


Jenny Kissed Me 


LEIGH HUNT 


Jenny kissed me when we met, . 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief! who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad; . 

Say that health and wealth have missed me; 
Say I’m growing old, but add— 

Jenny kissed me! 


A Ballade of Aspiration 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


О то be somewhere by the sea, 


Far from the City's dust and shine, 
From Mammon 


’s priests and from Mammon's shrine, 

From the Stony street, and the grim decree 
That over an inkstand crooks my spine, 
he books that are and the books to be, 
And the need that makes of the sacred Nine 
A school of harridans!— sweetheart mine, 
O to be somewhere by the sea! 
Under a desk I bend my knee, 

Whether the morn be foul or fine. 

I envy the tramp, in a ditch supine, 


Or footing it over the sunlit lea. 


But I struggle and write and make no sign, 
For a labourin 


8 ox must earn his fee, 
And even a journalist has to dine; 


But O for a breath of the eglantine! 
O to be Somewhere by the sea! 


From t 
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Out on the links, where the wind blows free, 
And the surges gush, and the rounding brine 
Wanders and sparkles, an air like wine 

Fills the senses with pride and glee. 
In neighbour hedges are flowers to twine, 

A white sail glimmers, the foam-lines flee: 
Life, love, and laziness are a trine 
Worshipful, wonderful, dear, divine. . . 

O to be somewhere by the sea! 


Envoi 


Out and alas for the sweet Lang Syne, 
When I was rich in a certain key— 
The key of the fields; and I hadn't to pine, 
Or to sigh in vain at the sun's decline, 
O to be somewhere by the sea! 


A Ballade of Cricket 


ANDREW LANG 


Tue burden of hard hitting: slog away! 
Here shalt thou make a “ five ? and there a “ four ”, 
And then upon thy bat shalt lean and say 
That thou art in for an uncommon score. 
Yea, the loud ring applauding thee shall roar, 
And thou to rival THORNTON shall aspire, 
When lo, the Umpire gives thee “ Leg before,” — 
“ This is the end of every man’s desire! ” 


The burden of much bowling, when the stay 
Of all thy team is “ collared ”, swift or slower, 
When “ bailers ” break not in their wonted way, 
And “ yorkers ” come not off as heretofore. 
When length balls shoot no more, ah, never more, 
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When all deliveries lose their former fire, 
When bats seem broader than the broad barn-door,— 
“ This is the end of every man's desire! ? 


The burden of long fielding, when the clay 
Clings to thy shoon in sudden showers! downpour, 
And running still thou stumblest, or the ray 
Of blazing suns doth bite and burn thee sore 
And blind thee till, forgetful of thy lore, 
Thou dost most mournfully misjudge a “ skyer ” 
And lose a match the Fates cannot restore,— 
“ This is the end of every man’s desire! ” 


Envoi 
Alas, yet liefer on youth’s hither shore 
Would I be some poor Player on scant hire 


8 Than king among the old who play no more,— 
This is the end of every man’s desire! ” 
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Arnold, Matthew (1822-1888), son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
was educated there and at Balliol College, Oxford, becoming a 
Fellow of Oriel in 1845. He was appointed an inspector of schools 
in 1851 and Professor of Poetry at Oxford in 1857. His most 
famous works in verse appeared in his Poems, containing Sohrab 
and Rustum and The Scholar Gipsy, and New Poems, including Rugby 
Chapel and Thyrsis, an elegy on A. Н. Clough. His prose works 
showed his powers as a critic of literature and a student of the 
theological questions of the day. 


Belloc, Hilaire, was born in France in 1870, son of a French 
barrister, and educated at the Oratory School, Edgbaston. On 
leaving school he served in the French Army, returning later to 
Balliol College, Oxford. For some years he was M.P. for Salford. 
His literary output has been extremely varied. Among his best- 
known works are: The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, The Path to Rome, 
The Four Men, his studies of Robespierre and Danton, his volumes 
of essays On Something, On Nothing, etc., his writings on travel, such 
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Binyon, Robert Laurence (1869-1943), the son of a clergyman, 
was'born at Langaster, and educated at St. Paul's School and 
Trinity College, Oxford. Most of his life was spent in the British 
Museum, where he became Keeper of Prints and Drawings. He 
was then for a short time Professor of Poetry at Harvard Univer- 
sity. His first volume of poetry appeared in 1894, and he com- 
pleted a noble English version of Dante’s Divine Comedy shortly 
before his death. 


Blake, William (1757-1827), born in London, the son of a hosier, 


was apprenticed to an engraver, and afterwards studied at the 
Royal Academy Schools. He then set up as an independent 
‘engraver, and also ran a print-shop in conjunction with his 
brother. In 1782 he married Catherine Boucher, who, though 
unable to read or write, was educated by her husband, and became 
his bookbinder when he issued his Songs of Innocence, which he also 
illustrated, This was followed by The Book of Thel, his first mystical 
work, and Songs of Experience, among many other similar volumes, 
and his magnificent illustrations to the Book of Fob. 


Blunden, Edmund Charles (1896), was educated at Christ’s Hos- 
pital and Queen’s College, Oxford. His service in the 1914-18 
war gained him the Military Cross and gave him the material for 
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his best-known prose work, Undertones of. War (1928). His gifts as 
a pastoral poet were shown in The Shepherd (1922), which won the 
Hawthornden Prize, The Waggoner, and other volumes, and he is 
also distinguished as a literary critic and historian. From 1:924 
to 1927 he was Professor of English at Tokyo University, and in 
1931 he became Tutor in English Literature at Merton College, 
Oxford. 

Bridges, Robert (1844-1930), was born in the Isle of Thanet and 
educated at Eton and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He studied 
medicine at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and practised there and 
elsewhere. He retired from medical work in 1882 and devoted 
himself to literature, and in 1913 was appointed Poet Laureate. 
His chief poetical works include the lyrics in his Shorter Poems and 
New Verse, his great Testament of Beauty, and several dramas on 
classical themes. 

Browning, Robert (1812-1889), was born at Camberwell, the son 
of an official in the Bank of England. He was educated privately, 
and published his first work, Pauline, when he was twenty-one. 
Later he visited Italy, and after his marriage to Elizabeth Barrett, 
the poetess, in 1846, they settled in Florence until the latter’s 
death in 1861. His best-known longer poems include Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day, Pippa Passes, and The Ring and the Book, the last being, 
perhaps, his greatest work. 

Bunyan, John (1628-1688), was born at Elstow, near Bedford, the 
son of a poor tinker. He worked at his father's trade, and 
served as a soldier inthe Civil War. In 1657 he joined the Baptist 
E and in 1660 was committed to Bedford jail for refusing to 
conform or give up preaching. He remained there, though not 
always in strict confinement, for nearly twelve years. During that 
time he wrote the first part of The Pilgrim’s Progress, probably the 
ee EL Dro in а language with the exception 

. other work j Ar. 
Bathin sid The Roh Pa s include The Life and Death of Mr. 

Byron, George Gordon; Lord (1788-1824), was the son of Captain 
John Byron and great-nephew of the then Lord Byron, to whose 
title he succeeded in 1798. His early life was spent at Aberdeen, 
but he was educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 1809 he went abroad, and the fruit of two years’ travel was the 
first part of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage (1812), which made him 
билеп overnight. In 1815 he married Anne Isabella Milbanke, 
PUE the union did not prove happy, and Byron went abroad again. 
Be great unfinished work, Don Juan, was written in Venice ant 
avenna. In 1823 he offered his services to the Greek insurgents, 

z x E malarial fever and died at Missolonghi. 
alverley, Charles Stuart (1831-1884), the son of a cler; an, 
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Balliol College, Oxford, and then to Christ's College, Cambridge, 
where he won high distinction. He was called to the Bar, but a 
skating accident put an early end to his professional career. He is 
one of the masters of humorous verse, and in particular of the 
deadly art of parody. 


Campion, Thomas (1567-1620), poet and musician, was born at 
Witham, Essex, and educated at Cambridge. He subsequently 
practised medicine in London. His works included several 
masques, and his Bookes of Ayres contained the words and music of 
the lyrics on which his reputation chiefly rests, such as Cherry Ripe 
and Lesbia. 


“Carroll, Lewis” (1833-1898), was the nom de plume of the Rev. 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. He was born at Daresbury, Cheshire, 
where his father was Rector, and educated at Rugby and Oxford. 
He was appointed Lecturer in mathematics at Oxford, and pub- 
lished several treatises on this subject. His fame, however, rests 
entirely upon his books for children, which for wit and ingenuity have 
never been equalled in English literature. His most famous prose 
works are Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking- 
Glass, while The Hunting of the Snark and Phantasmagoria are regarded 
as masterpieces of “ nonsense ? verse. 


Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1340-1400), was born in London, the son of a 
vintner of Thames Street. His father had some connection with 
the Court, and this proved valuable to Chaucer, who was fre- 
quently sent on diplomatic missions abroad. He also served in the 
wars in France, where he spent some time as a prisoner until his 
ransom was paid. He began his Canterbury Tales in 1373; on this 
work he was occupied at intervals for the rest of his life and it was 
left unfinished. His other works include Troilus and Criseyde, The 
House of Fame and The Legends of Goode Women. His skill in narrative 
and in characterisation, his freshness and humour, make him one 
of the most delightful of our poets, and he is usually regarded as the 
father of modern English literature. 

Д eith (1874-1936), was born at Campden 
Ей. i COREE St. Paul's School. He studied 
School, but eventually gave up art for liter- 
novels, criticism, and verse. Among 
e mentioned The Napoleon of Notting 
and The Flying Inn. His “ Father 
lity in conception and treatment. 


Chesterton, 
Hill, Kensington, 
drawing at the Slade 
ature in the form of essays, 
his most successful novels may b 
Hill, The Man who was Thursday, 
Brown ” stories show great origina 

E was born near Peterborough. His father 

Erg d 95d edit spent most of his life in the humblest 
toil and the poorest circumstances. His Poems descriptive of Rural 
Life and Scenery. published in 1820, attracted considerable attention 
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and gained him some rich patrons; but he had no business ability 
and his fortunes went from bad to worse. He became insane and 
spent nearly thirty years in an asylum. His reputation has steadily 
grown, and his work is greatly admired to-day despite its restricted 
range. 


Clough, Arthur Hugh (1819-1861), the son of a Liverpool cotton 
merchant, was educated at Rugby and Oxford and became a tutor 
and Fellow of Oriel. He resigned his fellowship and after spending 
a year on the Continent was appointed Warden of University Hall, 
London, and subsequently an examiner in the Education Office. 
His longer poems are somewhat diffuse, and he is best known for 
his short lyrics. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), was born at Ottery St. 
Mary, Devonshire, where his father was Vicar, and educated at 
Christ’s Hospital and Jesus College, Cambridge. He eventually 
settled at Nether Stowey in Somerset, where he had Wordsworth 
for a neighbour. Here Coleridge wrote his most famous poem, 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and also collaborated with his 
fellow-poet in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798. In 1800 he went to live 
at Keswick in the Lake District, but soon afterwards his health 
gave way, chiefly on account of his opium-taking habits. 


Collins, William (1721-1759), was born at Chichester and educated 
at Winchester and Oxford. His short life was an unhappy one. 
The qualities of his poems, few but perfect, were very little recog- 
nised in his time, and this was a deadly blow to him, though a 
legacy had freed him from any material cares. He grew melan- 
1 aen took to drink, and died with a ruined constitution and a 
BO mind. His best work is contained in his Odes, published 


Cowper, William (1732-1800), was born at Great Berkhamsted, 
Hertfordshire, where his father was Rector. He was educated at 
Westminster School, and later studied law at the Middle Temple, 
being called to the Bar in 1754, though he never practised. While 
unfortunate in many ways, Cowper was lucky in his friends, and 
went to live with the Unwins at Olney in Buckinghamshire, where 
the Rev. John Newton was curate. Together they produced the 
famous Olney Hymns, of which Cowper wrote sixty-seven. It was 
his friend Lady Austin who persuaded him to write his best-known 
poem in blank verse, The Task, and also the lively ballad of The 
Diverting History of John Gilpin, which was based on an actual inci- 
dent related to him by Lady Austin. я 


Crabbe, George (1754-1832), whose father was a collector of the 
ax on salt, was born at Aldeburgh in Suffolk. He was apprenticed 
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to a surgeon, but his literary ambitions drew him to London. 
Edmund Burke befriended him and helped him to publish in 1781 
his poem, The Library, which attracted much attention. Crabbe 
took orders, and through Burke’s influence became chaplain to 
the Duke of Rutland. His best-known poem, The Village, appeared 
in 1783, and after a long silence he published a number of similar 
detailed and rather sombre chronicles of rural life. His reputation 
appears to be on the increase. 


Crashaw, Richard (c. 1613-1649), the son of a Puritan divine, was 
born in London. His first work was a collection of sacred epigrams 
in Latin (1634). In 1643 he was expelled from his fellowship at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, for refusing to sign the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and went to France, where he became a Roman 
Catholic. He was afterwards Canon of Loretto in Italy, where he 
died. His Steps to the Temple (1646) showed him as a passionate 
mystical poet of the metaphysical school of George Herbert, 
Donne and Cowley. 


Davenant, Sir William (1606-1668), the son of an Oxford inn- 
keeper, was educated at Lincoln College. His numerous plays are 
remembered mainly for a few incidental lyrics. He became Poet 
Laureate in 1638 and was knighted in 1643. An ardent royalist, 
he was persecuted under the Commonwealth, but the Restoration 
repaired his fortunes. 


Davies, William Henry (1871-1940), was born at Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. In his early days he led the wandering life in England 
and America described in his memorable prose work, The Auto- 
biography of a Super-Tramp. This was published in 1908, by which 
time the freshness and originality of the verses of “the tramp 
poet ” had already won wide recognition. 


de la Mare, Walter, Huguenot by descent, was born in 1873 at 
Charlton, Kent, and educated at St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir 
School. His work includes poems of fancy, for children, or about 
them, as in Songs of Childhood and Peacock Pie, prose romances such 
as The Return and Memoirs of a Midget, and distinguished anthologies 
such as Come Hither, Behold This Dreamer, and Love. 


Donne, John (c. 1573-1631), the son of a wealthy ironmonger in 
London, went to Oxford and Cambridge and afterwards entered 
Lincoln’s Inn. He later took orders and was made Dean of 
St. Paul’s in 1621. The intellectual and imaginative powers that 
made him the greatest preacher of his day are equally conspicuous 
in his poems, and in recent years there has been a remarkable 
revival of interest in his writings and personality. His chief works 
were An Anatomy of the World, Progress of the Soul and Divine Poems. 
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Dowland, John (1563-1626), is famous for his books of Songs and 
Ayres, which began to appear in 1597. He spent much time 
abroad, especially at the Danish court, and was lute-player to the 
King during his last years in England. 


Drayton, Michael (c. 1563-1631), was born in Warwickshire and was 
in early life page to a gentleman. He is known to have been a 
friend of Shakespeare. His greatest work was Polyolbion, published 
about 1613. It was an ambitious topographical description of 
England, packed with antiquarian details, historical allusions, and 
folk-lore. Other works include The Shepherd’s Garland, Poems, Lyric 
and Heroic, and a delightful fairy poem, Nymphidia. 


Drinkwater, John (1882-1937), born at Leytonstone, was educated 
at Oxford High School, and worked for insurance companies until 
his enthusiasm for the drama opened up a career as actor, play- 
wright, and founder of repertory companies. His first poems 
appeared in 1906, but his success in this field was overshadowed by 
the popularity of his Abraham Lincoln and other historical plays. 
He was also an able critic and biographer. 


Dryden, John (1631-1700), was born at Aldwinkle Rectory, North- 
amptonshire, and educated at Westminster School and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was a prolific writer of plays, but his 
fame rests on his other work. His masterpieces are undoubtedly 
such satires as Absalom and Achitophel, The Medal, and MacFlecknoe. 
He became Poet Laureate in 1670 but lost this and his other offices 
and pensions with the Revolution of 1688. His later years, which 
produced the famous Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day and Alexander’s Feast, 
were passed in comparative poverty, but his fortunes were partially 
restored by his translations from Juvenal and Virgil. 


FitzGerald, Edward (1809-1883), was the son of John Purcell, who 
took his wife's surname in 1818. He was born at Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, and educated at Bury St. Edmunds and Cambridge. He 
became an intimate friend of Tennyson, Thackeray, and Carlyle, 
though he lived almost as a recluse. His literary fame chiefly rests 
on his translation of the Rubáiyát of Omar Khayyám. This is not a 
literal rendering of the Persian original, but a superbly skilful 
Presentation of its thought and imagery. 


Flecker, James Elroy (1884-1915), son of a clergyman, was born 
in London and educated at Uppingham and Trinity College, 
Oxford. He entered the consular service after special training at 
Cambridge, and was employed in the Near East until he was forced 
by tuberculosis to give up his duties. The critics recognised at 
once the quality of The Golden Journey to Samarkand, published in 
1913. This, like so much of his finest work, including the remark- 
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able play, Hassan, showed the influence upon him of the life and 
literature of the East. 


Gay, John (1685-1732), was born at Barnstaple, Devonshire, and 
went to the grammar school there. He was apprenticed to a silk 
mercer in London, but soon gave this up to pursue his literary 
ambitions. He was befriended by Pope and Swift and influential 
patrons, and won considerable success with Trivia (1716), an 
entertaining poem on life in London, and his witty Fables. His 
greatest triumph, however, was with The Beggar’s Opera (1728), full 
of the kind of topical satire which caused its sequel, Polly, to be 
prohibited from the stage. A great social favourite, Gay spent his 
last years in the household of his friends, the Duke and Duchess of 
Queensberry. 

Gilbert, Sir William Schwenck (1836-1911), was the son of a 
novelist, and was educated at local schools and at King’s College, 
London. He was called to the Bar in 1863 but was already active 
as author and illustrator, and the Bab Ballads, contributed to Fun, 

blished his reputation as a humorist. He wrote a great 

number of plays, serious as well as comic, but his name will always 
be associated, together with that of the composer, Sir Arthur 

Sullivan, with the famous series of the Savoy Operas which began 

with Trial by Jury in 1875 and ended with The Grand Duke in 1896. 


G: as (1716-1771), was born in London, the son of a 
i peman KEERA ^ Eton and Cambridge. Не then 
s school-friend Horace Walpole. Most of 
mbridge, where he was appointed to the 
istory. His fame rests almost entirely 
on a small group of poems, including his Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, which was written mostly at Stoke Poges, Buckinghamshire, 
the place usually accepted as the scene of the poem. 


Grenfell, Julian (1888-1915), was the eldest son of Lord Des- 
[eine aded at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford. А 
splendid athlete and a born soldier, he won a place in literature 
with his poem ио Battle, which appeared in The Times a few days 


before he died of wounds. 
Hardy, Thomas (1840-1928), 


soon esta 


scrivener, 
travelled abroad with hi 
Gray’s life was spent at Ca 
Professorship of Modern H 


was born in Dorsetshire, and went to 
the village school and then to a day school in Dorchester. In early 
life he studied architecture, which profession he followed for some 
years. Between 1871 and 1896 he published the great series of 
stories usually known as “The Wessex Novels ", containing such 
masterpieces as Tess of. the D'Urbervilles, Under the Greenwood Tree, 
The Woodlanders, The Return of the Native, and Jude the Obscure. The 
unintelligent hostility shown by critics of this last book caused 
Hardy to abandon fiction for his first love, poetry, and during the 
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next thirty years he produced such memorable volumes as Wessex 
Poems, Time's Laughing-stocks, Human Shows and Winter Words, and 


his wonderful epic-drama, The Dynasts. He received the Order of 
Merit in 1910. 


Harvey, Frederick William, was born in Gloucestershire in 1888. 
A solicitor by profession, he served in the war of 1914-18, and his 
Comrades in Captivity reflects his experiences as a prisoner of war. 
His books of verse include Gloucestershire Friends and Farewell. 


Henley, William Ernest (1849-1903), was born at Gloucester. His 
first poems were written while he was a patient in Edinburgh 
hospital, where he met Robert Louis Stevenson. He became very 
influential as the editor of The Magazine of Art, The New Review and 
The Scots (National) Observer. His poems are perhaps rather uneven 
in quality, but they show an extraordinary command of rich and 
resonant language and intricate verse forms. 


Herrick, Robert (1591-1674). was born in London and apprenticed 
to his uncle Sir William Herrick, a goldsmith, for ten years. Later 
he went to Cambridge, and eventually took orders. He was 
appointed to Dean Prior, a remote parish in Devonshire, from 
which he was ejected on political grounds, returning at the 


Restoration of Charles II. His best-known poems are contained 
in his Noble Numbers and Hesperides. Such lyrics as Daffodils, Gather 
Je Rosebuds, Cherry Ripe, and a hundred others, are unsurpassed for 
their grace and tunefulness, 


Hood, Thomas (1799-1845), the son of a London bookseller, was 
educated at Clapham and entered a merchant's office when he 
was thirteen. He later went to Dundee, where his first poems were 
published, and returned to London in 1818. Hood is nowadays 
chiefly remembered for his serious shorter poems, such as The Song 
of the Shirt, The Bridge of Sighs, The Haunted House and I remember, 


though his punning humorous verses enjoyed a great vogue in 
their day, 


(1859-1936) was educated at Broms- 
College, Oxford. He was in the Patent 
ce for some Years, but became Professor of Latin at University 
College, London, and later at Cambridge. His poems make only 

5—4 Shropshire Lad, 1896; Last Poems, 1922; and 

More Poems, published posthumously in 1936—but their classical 

poignancy and perfection of expression give their author a special 
Place among the Poets of his day, 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh (1784-1859), was born at Southgate, 

Middlesex, and educated at Сг уы With his brother 
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he started a weekly paper, The Examiner, but an alleged libel on 
the Prince Regent led to Hunt’s imprisonment for two years. He 
later joined Lord Byron in Italy and with him started another 
journal, but the enterprise did not succeed. His poems have des- 
criptive power and brightness, but are less noteworthy than his 
essays, which are full of charm. His best-known prose works are 
The Old Court Suburb, the story of Old Kensington, The Town, a 
description of Old London, and Men, Women, and Books. 


Jones, Sir William (1746-1794), was born in London and educated 
at Harrow and University College, Oxford. One of the greatest 
of orientalists and jurists, he is said to have known thirteen languages 
well and twenty-eight others moderately. He became Judge of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta and was the first Englishman to learn 
Sanskrit. 


Keats, John (1795-1821), the son of a livery-stable keeper, was 
educated at a school in Enfield, Middlesex. In 1818 his narrative 
poem Endymion incurred a savage attack in Blackwood’s Magazine 
and the Quarterly Review; but his 1820 volume contained a series of 
masterpieces— The Eve of St. Agnes, Hyperion, Isabella, and the odes 
To Autumn, To a Nightingale, and-On a Grecian Urn. By this time 
consumption had declared itself, and Keats set out for Italy in 
search of health in September, 1820. In the following February 
he died at Rome, where his tombstone bears his own epitaph : 
“ Here lies one whose name was writ in water”. 


Kellett, E. E., the son of a Wesleyan minister, was educated at 
Kingswood School and Wadham College, Oxford. In addition to 
his poems he has written many books connected with the study of 


literature, history, and religion. 


Kingsley, Charles (1819-1875), the son of a clergyman, was born 
at Holne, in Devonshire, and educated at King’s College, London, 
and Cambridge. In 1842 he was ordained, and became Rector 
of Eversley in Hampshire, where he spent the greater part of his 
life. He was an extremely versatile writer, deeply interested in the 
social and scientific problems of his day, as well as in historical, 
classical and religious themes. His greatest novels— Westward Ho!, 
Hypatia and Hereward the Wake—are all different in setting, and he 
enjoyed great success as a writer for children with The Water- 
Babies and The Heroes. His poems include such favourites as the 
Ode to the North-East Wind, The Three Fishers and A Farewell. 


Kipling, Rudyard (1865-1936), was born in Bombay, India, the 
son of J. Lockwood Kipling. He was educated at the United 
Services College, Westward Ho, Devonshire. He began his literary 
career in journalism in India, and also travelled extensively before 
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settling in England. His reputation was first made by y^ soe 
and verses on the life of soldiers, officials and natives in ora 
such volumes as Plain Tales, Soldiers Three, Life's аре Exi 
mental Ditties and Barrack-Room Ballads. Younger капше, i 
captivated by his two Jungle Books, his Just So Sirie an EET, 
based on English history in Puck of Pook’s Hill an «i rs 
Fairies. His later years were also very productive, and n 


i and 
wrote with more power and effect on the great national 
imperial issues of his time. 


Landor, Walter Savage (1775-1864), the son of a doctor, was born 
at Warwick and NI Rugby and Trinity College, on 
Much of his life was spent in Italy. His classical tastes and acolar 
ship deeply influenced his literary work, which has noble qua me › 
though he is remembered chiefly for his overpowering personality, 


5 Е d 2 inary. 
a few brief lyrics, and some passages of his prose series of Imaginary 
Conversations. 


Lang, Andrew (1844-1912), the son of a Scottish lawyer, was Бога 
at Selkirk, educated at Edinburgh, St. Andrews Une = 
Balliol College, Oxford, and became a Fellow of Merton bue Я 
Few writers һауе been so versatile, for he did work of outstanding 
quality as poet, translator, classical scholar, editor, biographer, 
critic, historian, and, in what was perhaps his favourite field, as 
an authority on mythology and folk-lore. 

Longfellow, Henr 


y Wadsworth (1807-1882), was born at Port- 
land, Maine, U.S 


.A., the son of a lawyer. He was educated at 

Bowdoin College, where he later became Professor of Modern 
Languages, a post he also held subsequently at Harvard University. 
His most important works are Hiawatha, The Golden Legend, LR 
line and The Courtship of Miles Standish; but such shorter poems Im 
The Wreck of the Hesperus, Excelsior, The Village Blacksmith, A P: а 
of Life, The Children’s Hour, and others too numerous to mention, 
show no signs of losing their popularity. 

Lovelace, Richard (1618-1658), 
was born at Woolwich and edu 
of the favourites of the wife of 
King’s cause, for which he sp 


imprisonment in 1642 and aga 
F 


i 


the son of Sir William Lovelace, 
cated at Oxford. He became one 
Charles I, and his devotion to the 
ent all his fortune, resulted in his 
in in 1648, after he had fought por 
rance against Spain and been wounded at Dunkirk. It wa 
n prison that he wrote the lyrics for which he is remembered. 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington; Lord (1800-1859), the son oF 
Zachary Macaulay, a Scottish philanthropist and opponent О 
slavery, was born at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, and educate! 
at a private school at Clapham and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He studied law and entered Parliament, and in 1834 was appointe 
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legal adviser to the Supreme Council of India. In 1842 he 
published the Lays of Ancient Rome and in 1843 his collected Essays, 
which had an amazing welcome. His History of England, though 
never completed, at once took rank as a classic. 


Marlowe, Christopher (1564-1593), the son of a shoemaker of 
Canterbury, was educated at the King’s School there and at 
Cambridge. He was killed in a quarrel in a tavern at Deptford. 
His chief plays were Tamburlaine and Doctor Faustus. He is some- 
times described as the father of the modern English drama, 
and “ Marlowe's mighty line ” of blank verse was certainly not 
without its influence on Shakespeare, who was the only Elizabethan 
to excel him in power and beauty of language and majesty of 
conception. 


Marvell, Andrew (1621-1678), was the son of the Rector of Wine- 
stead, Yorkshire, where he was born. He was educated at Hull 
and Cambridge, and later spent some years abroad. His early 
literary career was mainly as a political writer, but his fame rests 
entirely upon his poetical works and such delightful lyrics as 
Thoughts in a Garden, The Nymph complaining for the Death of her Fawn, 
The Bermudas, and the noble Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return. At 
one time Marvell sat as M.P. for Hull, and was for some years 


Latin Secretary to John Milton. 


Masefield, John (born 1874), famous alike as poet and novelist, was 
created Poet Laureate in 1930. Among his poetical works the 
following are perhaps the most celebrated: The Everlasting Mercy, 
The Widow in the Bye Street, The Daffodil Fields, Salt Water Ballads 
and Reynard the Fox. His plays include The Tragedy of Nan, Philip 
the King and Good Friday. In prose his chief works are Captain 
Margaret, Sard Harker, Odtaa and Gallipoli. 


Meredith, George (1828-1909), the son of a naval tailor at Ports- 
mouth, was educated there and in Germany. He was articled to 
a solicitor, but abandoned the law for literature. His chief 
successes, never very widespread, as his work was too intellectual 
for the general public, were won as a novelist, with The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel, Evan Harrington, The Adventures of Harry Richmond, 
Beauchamp’s Career, The Egoist, and Diana of the Crossways. His 
poetical works, from Poems (1851), containing the beautiful Love 
in the Valley, and Modern Love (1862), to A Reading of Earth (1888), 
show him as a wonderful interpreter of Nature and the human 
heart. 

Meynell, Alice (1850-1922), née Alice Thompson, married Wilfred 
Meynell in 1877. Her Poems (1893) brought her fame, and her 
verse was praised by Ruskin, George Eliot, and Rossetti, who 
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considered that Renouncement was one of the three finest sonnets 
ever written by a woman. Her essays combine grace of manner 
and sanity of thought. 


Milton, John (1608-1674), the son of a scrivener, was born in Bread 
Street, London, and educated at St. Paul's School and Christ's 
College, Cambridge. He afterwards lived at Horton, near Wind- 
sor, where he wrote L'Allegro, Il Penseroso and Lycidas, and the 
masques of Arcades and Comus. In 1638 he studied abroad and on 
his return settled in London, where he produced a series of powerful 
political pamphlets, among them his noble Areopagitica. In 1649 
he was appointed Latin Secretary to the Council of State. His 
epic Paradise Lost was published in 1667, by which time he had 
lost his sight, and was partly written at Chalfont St. Giles, where 
he had retired during the Great Plague of London. It was followed 
in 1671 by Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. 


Nashe, Thomas (1567-1601), born at Lowestoft and educated at 
Cambridge, was the author of one of the earliest English novels, 
The Unfortunate Traveller. A friend of Marlowe and other promi- 
nent authors of his day, he was an unsparing satirist of lesser 
writers, especially those with Puritan leanings, and carried on a 
prolonged literary warfare with the poet Gabriel Harvey. 


Newbolt, Sir Henry John (1862-1938), was born at Bilston, Stafford- 
shire, and educated at Clifton College and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. He practised as a barrister until 1897. His literary 
reputation was made in 1897 by his Admirals All, and he continued 


to be chiefly famous for his patriotic verse and ballads of the sea. 
He was knighted in 1915. 


O'Shaughnessy, Arthur William Edgar (1864-1881) was born in 
London and became an assistant in the Zoological Department of 
the British Museum. The poems contained in his Epic of Women 
and other volumes show high lyrical gifts but are little read to-day. 


Palgrave, Francis Turner (1824-1897), the eldest son of Sir 
Francis Palgrave, the historian, was born in London and educated 
at Charterhouse School and Balliol College, Oxford. He spent 
many years in the Education Department and became Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford in 1886. He wrote some admirable verse of 
his own, but his greatest success was as editor of the unrivalled 


Golden Treasury of English Songs and Lyrics, first compiled, with 
helpful advice from TERT A 1861." ў DN 


Patmore, Coventry Kersey Di t 

ghton (1823-1896), was born a 

Woodford, Essex, and spent most of his Ше in she Printed Book 

Department of the British Museum. His poetical masterpiece was 
The Angel in the House, a celebration of married love. 
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Phillips, Stephen (1868-1915), the son of a clergyman, was born at 
Somertown, near Oxford, and educated at Stratford-on-Avon and 
Oundle. He was for a time on the stage in Sir Frank Benson's 
famous company. With his cousin, Laurence Binyon, he produced 
in 1890 a volume of poetry which attracted a good deal of notice. 

-His own Poems, 1897, containing the famous Marpessa, and his 
poetic dramas, Paolo and Francesca, Herod, Ulysses, and Nero, roused 
high expectations, which his later work failed to fulfil. 


Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-1849), the son of an actor, was born in 
Boston, Massachusetts. Left an orphan, he was adopted by a 
wealthy merchant. He was educated in London and at the 
University of Virginia. His career was wrecked by his bad 
habits, but his eerie short stories and haunting verses have main- 
tained his reputation as one of the great figures in American 
literature. 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), born in London, son of a linen- 
merchant, became the chief poet and acknowledged literary 
dictator of his time. His usual medium was the heroic couplet, 
which he brought to the utmost perfection of polish and effective- 
ness in such masterpieces as The Rape of the Lock, Essay on Man, 
Essay on Criticism, and The Dunciad. His translations of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, in the same form, were astonishingly popular and 
lucrative. He is, next to Shakespeare, our most-quoted author, 
though few people realise how many familiar phrases are taken 
from his works. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (c. 1552-1618), was born at Hayes Barton, 
near Budleigh Salterton, in Devon, the son of a country gentleman, 
and was for a short time at Oriel College, Oxford. Most readers 
will be familiar with his romantic career as soldier, sailor, explorer, 
and courtier in the days of Elizabeth, and his eclipse, imprisonment, 
and tragic end under James I. It was in the Tower that he wrote 
the first volume of his projected History of the World. 


Rossetti, Christina Georgina (1830-1894), the daughter of the 
Professor of Italian at King’s College, and sister of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, was born in London. Some of her early work appeared 
in the magazine of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood of artists to 
which her brother belonged. Goblin Market, The Prince’s Progress, 
A Pageant and other Poems, which made her reputation, were roman- 
tic and picturesque in character, and Sing-Song was a delightful 
collection of verses for children. The bulk of her work, however, 
was profoundly religious in its inspiration and object, and reflected 
in this way the chief interest of her retired personal life. 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel (1828-1882), Christina’s brother, was born 
in London and educated at King’s College School. While he 
was still an art student he composed several of his most striking 
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poems, among them The Blessed Damozel. With Holman Hunt, 
Millais, and others he founded the influential Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, whose ideals find such beautiful expression in both 
his paintings and his poetry. Perhaps his major achievement in 
verse is his sonnet sequence The House of Life. His later years were 
clouded by nervous trouble and the use of drugs taken to relieve it. 


Sackville-West, Victoria, daughter of the third Lord Sackville, 
was born in 1892 in the wonderful family mansion at Knole, 
Sevenoaks, which was the setting for her novel, The Edwardians. 


She won the Hawthornden Prize in 1927 with her epic poem, 
The Land. 


Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832), the son of a Writer to the Signet, 
was born in Edinburgh and educated at the High School and 
University there, where he studied law. In 1806 he became Clerk 
to the Court of Sessions, but his heart was in literature, and in 1802 
he had already published his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, followed 
in 1805 by The Lay of the Last Minstrel. In 1814 he published 
Waverley, the first of a superb series of historical novels, including 
Ivanhoe, The Talisman and Kenilworth. He became a baronet in 
1819. The bankruptcy of the printing and bookselling businesses 
with which he was connected caused him to shorten his life by 


heroic efforts to work off the d bts, and he di is famous 
house, Abbotsford, on the Tweed, Ea hat ы 


Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), the greatest poet and dramatist 
in all English literature, was born at Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick- 
shire, and educated at the Grammar School of that town. At the 


arried Ann Hathaway, of Shottery. A few 
years later he made his way to London, where he became an actor, 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822 
orn at Field Place, Horsham, 
Academy, Brentford, Middlesex, 
Oxford, whence he was expelled for writing on atheism. In the 


Same year, 1811, he married Harriet Westbrook. His first notable 
work in verse was Queen Mab, v 
to Switzerland with Mary, 


wrote his Alastor. In 1816 he went 10) 
ose friend of Byron. The suicide of his 
to his marriage with Mary Godwin, and 
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in 1817 appeared another great poem, The Revolt of Islam. In 1818 
he left England once more, as it proved for ever. He went to Italy, 
where he produced Prometheus Unbound and other magnificent 
poems and dramas. He was drowned in a boating accident, and 
his ashes were buried in Rome, near the grave of Keats. 

Southey, Robert (1774-1843), son of a linen-draper and born at 
Bristol, was educated at Westminster School and Oxford. After a 
period of foreign travel he settled at Greta Hall, Keswick. Here 
he spent many years in literary work and formed with Coleridge 
and Wordsworth the influential Lake School of Poets. He was 
Poet Laureate from 1813 until his death. He was an amazingly 
prolific writer in almost every vein, but he is now remembered 
for one or two short poems, The Inchcape Rock, After Blenheim, My 
Days among the Dead are past, and his Lives of Nelson and Wesley. 

Spenser, Edmund (c. 1552-1599), the son of John Spenser, described 
as a journeyman in the art of cloth-making, was born in East 
Smithfield, London, and educated at Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, taking his degree in 1576. In 
1580 he went to Ireland as secretary to the Lord Deputy, and it 
was here that he began his greatest work, The Faerie Queene, which 
was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. He invented the Spenserian 
stanza in which it is written. His other chief works include The 
Shepheard’s Calendar, Prothalamion and Epithalamion and a splendid 
series of sonnets. Lamb called him the poets’ poet, because his 
subjects and his style make a greater appeal to those who them- 
selves practise the art of poetry than to the ordinary reader. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis (1850-1894), was born at Edinburgh, the 
son of a civil engineer. He was always of a delicate constitution, 
and though he was called to the Bar he never practised. A canoe 
tour led to his first real book, An Inland Voyage, in 1878, and the 
next year a land tour produced his Travels with a Donkey. The 
publication of Treasure Island in 1882 made him world-famous, and 
this was followed by a striking series of romances in Kidnapped, 
Catriona, The Black Arrow, and The Master of Ballantrae. Some of 
his macabre stories, such as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, show his 
genius in quite a different light. He settled in Samoa in 1890, for 
reasons of health, and died there. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles (1837-1909), was the son of Admiral 
Swinburne, and was educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford. 
In his youth he was intimately associated with Rossetti and 
Meredith, but his latter years were spent in retirement. Though his 
early works shocked the public opinion of his time, there was no 
disputing his amazing gifts as a master of metre, of verbal music, 
and of impassioned expression both in verse and prose. Poems and 
Ballads, Songs before Sunrise, and Atalanta in Calydon will live as 


supreme examples of his art. 
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Tennyson, Alfred; Lord (1809-1892), was the son of the Rector of 
Somersby, Lincolnshire, and was educated at Louth Grammar 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge. From the Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical, of 1830, the Poems of 1833, the two volumes of 1942, The 
Princess in 1847, In Memoriam in 1850, Maud in 1855, and the Idylls 
of the King in 1859, to The Death of Oenone in 1892, he produced 
a series of masterpieces which gained him a position rarely 
attained by any writer in his own lifetime, and won him the Poet 
Laureateship in 1850 and a peerage in 1884. 


Thompson, Francis (1859-1907), was the son of a doctor, born at 
Preston. He was educated for the priesthood, but turned from 
this to the study of medicine at Owen’s College, Manchester. 
Having failed in his examinations, he went to London, where he 
fell into great destitution, made all the worse by his addiction to 
opium. He was befriended by Wilfrid and Alice Meynell, who 
arranged for the publication of some of his poems. Persistent 
ill-health limited his output, but the beauty of his imagery and 
diction, displayed at its best in such mystical poems as The Hound 
of Heaven, gave him a unique place among his contemporaries. 


Thomson, James (1700-1748), was born at Ednam, Roxburghshire, 
and educated at Jedburgh and Edinburgh. He was intended for 
the Church, but gave up this idea and went to London in 1725: 
His first poem was Winter, which was followed by Summer, Spring 
and Autumn; the four being finally published together under the 
general title of The Seasons. The Castle of Indolence, possibly his 
best work, appeared in 1748. As a dramatist Thomson was not 


successful, though his Masque of Alfred is remembered as introducing 
Rule, Britannia. 


Vaughan, Henry (1622-1695), born at Newton-by-Usk in Wales, 

was educated at Jesus College, Oxford, studied law in London, 
and afterwards practised as a physician at Brecon. He is said to 
have fought on the Royalist side in the Civil War. His earlier 
works were secular poems and translations, but he turned from 
these themes under the influence of George Herbert, and his later 
writings, as in Silex Scintillans, on which his fame is based, were 


almost entirely devotional. His work had considerable influence 
upon Wordsworth. 


Whitman, Walt (1819-1892) was the son of a small farmer, and was 
orn on Long Island, New York. He had been a teacher, printers 


editor, and carpenter before he > £ Leaves 
Grass published the first volume o 

of Grass in 1855. He was rm Pi > у, an 

afterwards worked in an army nurse during the Civil War, 


тууа the Treasury Department at Washington 
until his health forced him to ud "Though both the style and 
the thought of his works Were too advanced for the public of his 
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times, he has come to be regarded almost as the national poet and 
prophet of American democracy. 


Whittier, John Greenleaf (1807-1892), was born at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and is often known as “ The Quaker Poet " on account 
of his ancestry. In early life he worked on a farm, and entered 
literature as an ardent opponent of slavery. Isolated pieces such 
as The Pipes of Lucknow, Snow-Bound, Maud Muller and Barbara 


Frietchie keep his memory green. 


Wordsworth, William (1770-1850), the son of a land-agent, was 
born at Cockermouth. He was educated at Penrith and Hawks- 
head and St. John's College, Cambridge, and was greatly influ- 
enced by his experiences in France during the Revolution. As the 
leader of the Lake School he established a reputation which grew 
with the changing taste in poetic methods and ideals, and in 1843 
he succeeded his friend Southey as Poet Laureate. 


Wotton, Sir Henry (1568-1639), was born in Kent. A good deal of 
his life was spent on diplomatic missions abroad, but for seventcen 
years he was Provost of Eton, where he died. The State of Christen- 
dom (1657), a few letters and poems, and the Life by Izaac Walton 


give him his niche in literature. 


Yeats, William Butler (1865-1939), son of a distinguished Irish 
painter, was born near Dublin and educated at the Godolphin 
School, Hammersmith, and in Dublin, where for a time he studied 
art. Irish legends naturally inspired much of his work as poet, play- 
wright and essayist, as in The Wanderings of Oisin (1889), The 
Countess Cathleen (1892), and The Celtic Twilight (1893). He played 
a great part in the founding of the Irish Literary Theatre, where 
so many of the finest dramatic works of the period, by Yeats and 
other writers, were first presented. His country recognised his 
services by making him a Senator of the Irish Free State in 1922, 
and the Nobel prize in 1923 marked his world-wide fame in litera- 
ture. The Tower (1927), T he Winding Stair (1933) and his subsequent 
plays and poems showed an astonishing change from the romantic 

themes and methods of his earlier days, and to the last he explored 


new forms and ideas with a success only possible to a master of 


his art. 
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